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The  Roman  Catholics  Are  Trying 
"To  Make  America  Catlioiic" 


American  Protestants  are  too  busy  doing  foreign 
mission  work,  to  note  the  danger  at  home.  Read 

"Foreign  Missions  Exposed" 

By  Thos.  E.  Watson. 

Then  read  the  daily  papers  for  a  week. 

Note  the  poverty  and  distress  among  the  poor 
ot  this  country. 

Note  the  need  of  mission  money  in  every  city 
of  the  United  States. 

"Foreign  Missions  Exposed"  is  a  well- 
printed,  profusely  illustrated,  paper-bound  book, 
the  third  edition  of  which  is  almost  exhausted. 


Price:    Fifty-five  Cents,  Po^paid 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson      -      -      Georgia 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


$5.00  Per  Month 


Buys  This 

Visible 
Typewriter 

Here  is  the  offer  that  astounded  the  typewriter  world : 

The  Famous  Model  No.  3  Oliver— Jt!;:w^th 

the  type  bars  that  strike  downward — that  makes  the  "write-in-sight"  principle 
mechanically  practical.  It  is  so  simple  children  learn  to  operate  it  in  ten  min- 
utes— so  fast  the  experts  choose  itr— -so  strong  a  shrewd  business  man  insists 
upon  it — The  World's  Standard. 

You  Can  \f  ake  It  Yours  So  Easy-ji'^  i^zi  ft 

No  Cash  Until  You  See  It-;;s:^troL^'\h:n'';ou^ 

make  your  decision — no  salesmen  to  influence  or  hurry  you — if  you  keep  it 
you  pay  only  $5.00  down — it  will  earn  its  own  way  thereafter. 

Stop  Paying  in  Ten  Months,  SPSf"— ."."j", 

— no  chattel  mortgages — no  collectors — no  publicity — no  delay.  Positively  the 
best  typewriter  value  ever  given — the  best  selling  plan  ever  devised. 

It  You  Own  a  Typewriter  Now— 

trade  it  in  to  us  as  tirst  payment — we  will  be  liberal  with  you. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  and  we  will  tell  you  more  about 
this  unusual  offer  —  more  about  this 
splendid  typewriter — it  won't  cost  you 
anything  and  you  will  be  under  no  ob- 
ligation— we  won't  send  a  salesman. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now — you  might 
forget. 

Typewriters  Distributing 

Syndicate 

W.  J.  159  N.  state  St.,  Cliicago 


Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate. 
W.  J.  159  N.  State  Sr..  Chicago. 

You  may  send,  without  placing  me  under  any  obli- 
iration,  further  information  of  your  typewriter  offer. 


Name 

Address 

My  old  machine  is  a No_ 
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AOVERTISTXO  SEPTTON. 


MAKE  ME  AN  OFFER  for  my  art  to  curp 
rupture  In  an  hour  or  less  without  the 
knife.  This  is  the  output  of  40  years'  hard 
study  and  developed  to  me  about  a  year  ago 
The  medical  profession  will  be  astonished  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  cure.  The  Doctor  musi 
understand  anatomy  and  surgery,  yet  the 
knife  is  not  used.  The  truss  must  not  be 
worn  any  more,  the  rupture  will  not  come 
down,  patient  may  return  to  business.  I 
shall   if  no  offer,   withdraw  after  July   1st. 

II    any   questions,    put    in    typewritten    form 
with  self-addressed   stamped  envelope. 

G.  W.  JENKINS,  M.D. 

Specialist  in  Clironic  Diseases  and  Preventive  Medicine 
DUBLIN.     -     -     -     GEORGIA 


THE  MENACE 

Published  at  Aurora  MIhnouH.  Sub«irrip 
tlon  Price  50c.  •  Vear.  In  Clabs  of  Four 
or  Mure.  aAc. 

MOST  A66RESSIVE  ANTI-C4TH0LIC 
PPLR  IN  AMERICA. 

Hated  and  Feared  by  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

Hated  because  it  exposes  the  evil  c^nlus 
d.nd  the  damnable  Intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Jatholic  Political  Machine,  which  Is  the 
'deadliest  menace  to  American  liberties  and 
'Mvlllzation  " 

Feared  because  It  refuses  to  be  swerved 
from  its  purpose  to  arouse  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  evils  of  Catholicism  and  thwart 
the  Roman  hierarchy  In  Its  avowed  purpose 
to    make    America    Catholic. 

A  paper  which  has  secured  60,000  subscrib- 
ers in  less  than  nine  months,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
petitioning  Congress  for  special  legislation, 
should    interest    every    true   American. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  a  sample  copy,  but 
v^ou  had  better  send  a  dollar  for  a  yearns  sub- 
scription for  yourself  and  three  of  your 
'rlerdu 


«  ddress 


THE  MENACE, 


Aurora, 


Missouri. 


Books  That  Should  Be  In 
EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 


SRNATB    DOriTMKNT    NO.    1»0. 

Official  proof  of  Immorality  and  fo  Itlcal 
grafting  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  In  the 
Philippines.      Price   10   cents 

THE    GRKAT    DKBATK 

Between  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  and  Father  Ken- 
•^ry.      Price    10    cents. 

A    SMALL.   GUN    aPIKED. 

The  reply  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  to  Wm 
Davis,  a  pro-Roman  editor.  This  pamphlet 
should  be  scattered  by  the  millions.  Price 
to  cents. 

THE    OPEN    DOOR    TO    HRI.L.. 

The  nine  famous  articles  by  Bishop  East- 
man, exposing  the  convent  and  coafesslunal 
Price   10   cents. 

BEHIND  CONVENT  BARS. 

A  new  book  by  Wm  Lloyd  Clark,  revealing 
the  crimes  and  abuses  peculiar  to  the  cloister 
Price    26    cents. 

ROMAN  OATHS  AND  PAPAL  CURSES, 

Or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Turned  la- 
<ide  Out.  By  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark.  Price  26 
cents. 

PRIEST  AND  WOMAN. 

A  book  for  Wives,  Mrtthers  and  Daughters. 
By  Mrs.   Wm.   Lloyd  Clark.      Price  26  cents. 

CONVENT  HORROR, 

The  true  history  of  Barbry  Ubryk,  Impris- 
.ined  21  years  In  a  convent  basement.  Price 
ib  cents. 

ERRORS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHtRCH. 

By  fifteen  distinguished  Americans;  700 
pages.      Price   $2.00 

THE   DEVIL  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

A  history  of  Romanism  for  flfteea  hundred 
vears;   600   pages.      Price   $1.60. 

THE    SCARLET     MOTHER     OF    THE    TIBER, 

By  Evangelist  L.  J.  King.  Two  volumes; 
SOO  pages       Price   $2.00. 

THIRTY    YEARS    IN    HELL, 

Or.  From  Darkness  to  Light  By  ex-Prlest 
Bernard    Kresenborg      400   pages.      Price  $1.26. 

WHY    PRIESTS    SHOULD    WED. 

By  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.  D.  The  dead- 
liest blow  ever  given  to  Romanism  on  this 
continent       Cloth       Price    $1.00 

THE    PRIEST.    WOMA,\    A.\D   THE    CONFES- 
SIO.XAL. 

By  Father  Chiniquay  If  you  want  to  know 
why  a  priest  should  wed,  read  this  book. 
^loth.     Price  $1.26. 

FIFTY    YEARS    IN    THE   CHURCH   OF    ROME. 

By    Father    Chiniquay.      The    world's    greai«s) 
classic  on   Romanism:   832   pages.      Price   $2.26 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST. 

Father  Chinlquay's  new  book.  Entertain- 
ing.    Startling.      Instructive.     Price  $2.69. 

Address  all  orders  to 

WM.  LLOYD  CLARK.  Lock  Box  0744,  Depl.  A..  MILAN,  ILL. 
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Why  Priests 
Should  Wed 

This  name  does  not  do 
lustice  to  f/ie  vast  scope 
and  importance  of  tl)e 
book.  It  is  really  a 
dynamic  expose  of  the 
entire  rotten  Roman  sys- 
tem. BUY  THE  BOOK! 
Price  $i.00  net.    .    .    . 

Jefferson/an  Pub,  Co. 

Thomson,     -     •     Georgia 


D 


A  Sktn  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

R.  X.  Felix  «"our8U«a'»  Oriental 

Cream  of  IVIanlcai  Beautifler 

Rom'iveB  Tan,  Pimples,  Free  les, 
Morh  Patehes,  Rash  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases, and  every  blomlHh  on  beau- 
ty, and  deHes  defection. 
It  ha  8t'  od  the  tes*  of 
fi4  years,  and  Is  so  hMrm- 
less  we  taste  It  tn  be 
sure  It  Is  properly  made. 
Accept  no  counterfeiter 
similar  name.  Dr.  L.  A. 
Savre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  hautt  -n  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladles  will  use 
them",  I  recommend 
'  ocRACD's  Cream,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  by  all  drug  Ista 
and  Fancy-<}oods  Deal- 
ers In  the  United  States, 
-^^»>»  ~-  Canada  and  Kurope. 

FERU  T    HOPMI    S.  Prop^?7«.rca»  J    nesS  ..N   Y. 

FROM  BULL  RUN  TO  APPOMATTOX 

By  LUTHER  W.  HOPKINS,  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  Cavalry 

Have  you  seen  this  book  7  -  e  d  for  a  copy  on  ai  proval. 
The  book  is7%x5V4,  312  pn,  es,  we  1  illusrat-d,  an  i-aid  to 
be  one  of  the  most  r*  a  table  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  War  Betweerj  the  States  that  has  >et  bee'   written. 

P  i    «   $1  25.  including  pos'sge 
HOPKINS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  100  E.  LexiDgton  St.,  BALTIMQBE.  MP. 

■■■^^■H  Let  US  tell  you  how  to 
^^  I^^^J  catch  them  where  you 
^^  I  ^%  ^1  think  there  are  none. 
I  ■  ^m  1 1  We  make  the  famous 
Double  Muzzle  Wire  Fish  Basket. 
Greatly  improved  this  year.     W^rite 

EUREKA  FISH  NET  CO,,  Griffin,  Ga. 


Order  One  of  These! 


Maria  Monk's  Book  is  a  disclosure 
of  the  frightful  immorality  and  crime 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  convents. 


On  sale  at  the  office  of  The  Jeffersonian  Pub- 
lishing Company  ior  50  cents.  By  mail,  pre- 
paid, 60  cents.  Only  a  small  number  on  hand. 
ORDER  NOW.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 

►♦■♦"♦-♦■♦•■♦•♦■♦■•♦"< 
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BOOKS. 


IMMORTALITY    CERTAIN — Swedenborgr's    great 
work     on    life    after    death.     400    pages,    only 
fifteen      cents.      postpaid.      Pastor      Landenberg, 
Windsor   Place,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

INTKRESTING  AVAR  BOOK. 

"PERSONAL  Reminiscences  of  the  War  of 
1861-65,"  by  CAPT.  W.  H.  MORGAN.  Floyd. 
Virginia,  Is  a  truthful  history  of  a  Confederate 
Soldier's  service  and  his  comrades  of  Picket's 
Division,  told  in  plain  language.  Experiences 
in  camp,  on  the  march,  on  picket,  in  skirmi.sh, 
in  battle  and  in  prison  are  told  just  as  they 
happened.  Old  .soldiers  enjoy  the  book,  their 
sons  read  it  with  interest.     Price  by  mail,  $1.15. 


HELP   WANTED. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360.000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40.000  vacancies  every  year.  There 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generous 
pay.  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A  836.  No  obligation.  EARL 
HOPKINS.   Washington,    D.    C. 


PATENT    ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS,  LABELS — Send  for 
my  new  book.  "How  To  Get  Them."  Invent 
something  useful.  There  is  money  in  practical 
inventions,  whether  large  or  small.  Advice  free. 
JOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS.  Lawyer,  805  G.  St.,  Wash- 
ington; 140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929  Chestnut 
St..    Philadelphia. 


IfYOU  Would  Be 
\  Successful     ^ 


Stop  Forgetting 


MEMORY 

the  BASIS 

of   All 

KNOWLEDGE 

fou  are  no  greater  intellectual l.v  than  your 
^  memor.v.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 

"Reiuember"— Faces.  Names,  Studies — Develops  Will, 
Ooncetitration,  Self-Confidence.  Conversation,  Publio 
Speaking.  Incre.ises  income.  Sent  absolutely  free — Address 
rSIOESON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  71]   AUDITORrOM  BhDQ.,  CEIOASO 


Every  Woman 

is    interested    and    should     know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  druirerist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated book — veaWd.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invalual  le  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 

Wanted  a  Change. — Mrs.  Post — "Have 
you  any  cooks  who  can  make  mayonnaise, 
lobster  Newburg,  and  croquettes?" 

Proprietor  of  Intellgence  Office  (proud- 
ly)— "Lots  of  'em." 

Mrs.  Post  (sadly) — "Bring  me  one  of 
the  other  kind.  I've  got  dyspepsia." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 


Invitations,  Announcements 

Vlsltlns  Cards  and  Stampad  Stationary. 
Correct  Styles  from  an  Clamant  Shop 
at  Moderate  Prices.   Samples  upon  re« 

guost.  Our  Now  Book  Social  Etiquette  $  1     free  with  every  order. 

LYGKTT,  317  NORTH  CHARLES   STREET,  BALTIHT.ORE,  MD. 


Wedding 


PREMIUMS 

Any  of  Mr.  Watson's 
works  may  be  had  as 
premiums  for  sub- 
scriptions    .... 

EARN  THEM 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 


I^YNCHBURG.    V>^ 


On.,  of  fh«  «i\:tHen  "A"  coUeiifes  for  w  men  u.  ..uc  ^wi.ed  Suaies.  The  college  is  endowed  and 
wefl-eauiDued  for  college  work  Campu.s  of  M  acres  environed  by  beautiful  mountains.  Four 
rpniraip?ihora?or?es-  nbra^^^  astro  Anneal  observatory;  sky-lit  art  studio;  music  rooms  etc. 
Fu^Iscfentmc  course  in  phvsic  1  development  with  new  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  large 
athLficirrounds   and  ■^miles'  of  prepared  walks.    Full  courses  in  music  and  art.    EnroTl- 

menf  for  mH'-    Offlce'rs  an^  J       58;  students,  575.  Endowment,  ]ust  increased  bv 

Koo  reduces  cosFto  students  to  $300.  in    ^      eluding  full  iiterary  course.  For  catalog  address 
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^^The  Artist 
in  Our  Literature** 

'^L  will  wager  that  you  have  no  complete  set  of  the  works 

of  the  man  whom  Lord  Tennyson  called  "  the  literary 

glory  of  America"— the  man  who  wrote  the  most  effective 

example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  the  United  States — the  man  who 

gave  fresh  life  to  the  "short  story" — the  man   who   invented  the  detective 

story  and  the  tale  of  mystery — America's  first  real  critic : 

AR    ALLAN    POE 

Poe  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  American  writers.  His  best  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  domain  of  art.  His  stories  have  admittedly  served  as  models 
to  such  creators  as  5ir  Conan  Doyle,  and  some  of  his  verse  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  our  languange  for  music  and  imagination.  His  strong  originality,  his 
firm,  fine  touch,  and  his  sombre,  yet  beautiful,  temperament,  combine  to  throw 
a  spell  over  his  readers  and,  as  it  were,  transport  them  to  another  world. 

ONLY   60   SETS   NOW   LEFT! 


WE  have  an  edition  of  POL'S  works  that 
we  have  called  the  FORDHAM  LDITION; 
for  it  was  in  his  tiny  cottage  at  Fordham  that 
Poe  composed  "  The  Raven."  This  set  is  in 
ten  volumes,  and  contains  over  3,000  text 
pages — each  one  printed  in  two  colors  with  an 
ornamental  border.  The  set  is  illustrated  by 
36  full-page  designs  in  photogravure  on  Japan 
vellum  with  printed  tissues.  The  majority  of 
these  illustrations  are  by  eminent  hands  and 
interpret  Poe  in  his  various  moods  with  un- 
usual power.  The  books  are  bound  in  three- 
quarters  leather,  octavo,  with  silk  headbands. 
An  introduction  is  given  by  Nathan   Haskell 

OUR  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Set  Sent  Free — No  Money  Now 

\i/L  offer  to  send  to  you  the  set  of  10  voi- 
* '  umes,  charges  paid,  for  your  careful  exam- 
ination. You  can  look  them  over  much  more 
thoroughly  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  a 
bookshop.  Upon  acceptance  of  them,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  first  payment 
of  $1.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  month  until  the  entire  set 
has  been  paid  for.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
decide  not  to  retain  them,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  our  expense.  Simply  notify 
us  and  we  shall  provide  for  taking  them  back. 

While  they  last,  these  60  sets,  which  will 
be  shipped  in  order  exactly  as  requests  are 
received,  will  be  sold  without  reserve  at  $16.50 
per  set.  This  is  a  remarkable  sacrifice  and 
places  a  beautiful  set  of  this  great  American  classic 
easily  within  your  reach.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
secure  a  set  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  distinguished 
American  while  you  have  the  chance — NOW. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  ST.  NEW   YORK 


Dole,  the  well-known  editor ;  and  there  are 
brief  appreciations  by  Longfellow,  Burroughs 
Tennyson,  Doyle.  Whittier,  Browning,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Of  this  edition,  only  60 
sets  are  actually  left  in  our  stock  room— a 
mere  fragment  remaining  from  a  special  print- 
ing, the  balance  of  which  we  have  recently 
disposed  of.  One  of  these  60  sets  may  be 
yours — a  beautiful  and  fascinating  possession 
—  if  you  let  us  know  now.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  will  be  gone. 


NOTL  THLSL  TITLES 

This  edition -de -luxe  contains  such  world- 
famous  stories  as  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "  The  Tell-Tale  Heart,"  "  The  Black  Cat," 
"  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget," 
"  The  Pit^  and  the  Pendulum,"  "  The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "  The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Assignation," 
"The  Strange  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,"  etc..  etc.; 
such  great  poems  as  "  El  Dorado,"  "  The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee."  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The 
Raven,"  etc.  etc ;  and  such  noteworthy  critical 
articles  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
and  "The  Poetic  Principle."  A  general  index  is 
included  in  the  tenth  volume. 


REQUEST    FOR   SHIPMENT 


The  Unirertity  Society, 

New  York,  N. 


W.N  M2 


Y. 


Send  me  for  examination,  charges  paid,  one 
set  ao  vols.)  of  POE'S  WORKS.  Fordham  Edition 
If  It  IS  satisfactory,  I  shall  send  $1.00  on  acceptance 
and  $2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  $16.50  has  been 
paid.    If  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 


Name 


Addr 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  ^l^ataoM'*. 
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WATSON^S 
WEEKLY  JEFFERSONIAN 

Is  a  Fearless,  Independent  Newspaper, 
handling  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Politi- 
cal or  Religious  welfare  of  our  country,- 

THOS.  E.  WATSON,     -     Editor. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  National 
Politics ;  if  you  want  to  note  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  a  religious  sense  ;  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  farce  known  as 
"Foreign  Missions ;"  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize just  what  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
doing  to  gain  more  strength  in  this  country, 
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®1|,  gou  hJlro  lyatJC  brahnt  anb  quartercb, 

^nb  rubbcb  in  his  c«ta  tlic  grime ; 
J^nb  gou  tol|0  Iratre  atrippeb  l|im  nakcb, 

J^nb  sliackkb  bim  fast  to  Crime, 
(Sibc  Irecb  to  tl|C  trutl^a  tl|at  rumble 

J^loub  through  the  market  place ; 
He's  not  of  the  tohite  man's  country, 

^or  get  of  the  black  man's  race. 

©h.  gow  tol)o  Ira^^  mockeb  hia  color, 

^nb  jeereb  at  his  mongrel  bloob ; 
Anb  gou  mho  h^^t  cageb  the  Culture, 

^nb  spattereb  his  plumes  tuith  mub,- 
J^ttenb  to  the  ttoice  that  clamors 

Unccaainglg  from  the  sob : 
^c's  not  of  a  tribe  or  nation 

Conceibcb  bg  the  grace  of  <5ob ! 

(@h.  go«  ^^0  h^^^  bluatereb  misbom — 

JKagi  of  the  far  fameb  ^ast — 
^nb  gou  mho  hato«  curseb  hi>n  o^*" 

^s  one  toith  the  tiilcst  beast, — 
|8ut  knoto  toh«"  ?o"  ifSLvnn  him  boublg, 

^nb  crush  his  bones  in  the  bust, — 
He  tuggeb  at  a  black  girl's  bosom, 

tithe  price  of  a  tt»hit«  ntan's  lust ! 
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Watson's  Magazine 


THOS.  E.  WATSON,  Editor 


THe  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


Chaptee  XIX. 


ONE  of  the  peculiarities  of 
American  history-writing  is 
the  tenderness  with  which 
the  memory  of  Lord  Baltimore  is 
treated;  and  another  is  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Roman  Catholic  claim 
that  they  established  religious  tol- 
eration in  this  country. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Tory  of 
the  Tories,  an  intimate  and  fol- 
lower of  Lord  Strafford  who 
deeply  planned  the  overthrow  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  In  Par- 
liament, no  orator  spoke  more 
eagerly  for  the  royal  prerogatives, 
and  none-  railed  at  the  Whigs  more 
bitterly  than  did  George  Calvert. 
It  was  because  he  was  so  servile  a 
worshipper  of  the  Stuart  King,  and 
so  useful  in  securing  large  grants 
of  public  money  for  him,  that  Cal- 
vert was  created  Baron  Baltimore, 
of  the  Irish  peerage. 

At  heart,  he  was  a  traitor,  not  to 
his  King,  but  to  his  country,  for  he 
favored  the  Spanish  marriage, 
which,  of  course,  meant  a  Spanish 
alliance.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  detrimental  to'  England  than 
to  have  become  a  pawn  in  the  vast 
game  which  Ferdinand,  Charles  V., 
and  Philip  II.  were  playing  for  a 
world-wide  Roman  Catholic  empire. 

Lord  Baltimore  first  directed  his 
colonizing  activities  too  far  North. 


Newfoundland's  rigorous  climate 
disheartened  him,  and  he  aban- 
doned his  province  of  Avalon. 

During  his  sway  there,  he  had 
banished  the  only  Anglican  clergy- 
man that  ivas  in  his  jurisdiction. 
His  charter  made  no  mention  of 
religious  liberty;  and  his  practise 
was  in  keeping  with  that  intoler- 
ance which  Romanists  invariably 
employ  whenever  they  are  in  the 
majority. 

Baltimore  and  his  co-religionists 
were  in  the  majority  in  Avalon — 
and  they  persecuted. 

But  when  he  turned  his  eyes 
Southward,  in  search  of  a  province 
which  should  include  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  grant  originally  made 
to  the  Virginia  Company,  he  real- 
ized that  all  thought  of  religious 
persecution,  by  Roman  Catholics, 
must  be  given  up. 

Between  Virginia  on  the  one  side 
and  New  England  on  the  other,  the 
Baltimore  colony  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  non-Catholics.  Men  of 
the  Roman  faith  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  New  England; 
and  the  public  exercise  of  that 
creed  in  Virginia  would  have  meant 
imprisonment  and  expulsion. 

Therefore,  it  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  self-preservation :  the  Balti- 
more   Colony    being   between    two 
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mill-stones  —  Virginia  and  New 
England — had  to  tolerate  men  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  More  espe- 
cially was  this  a  vital  necessity 
when  three-fourths  of  the  Mary- 
land colonists  ivere  Protestants. 

Only  one-fonrth  of  the  settlers 
being  Eoman  Catholics,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  they  were 
willing  to  tolerate  the  other  three- 
fourths. 

It  should  1)6  stated  that  George 
C^alvert  died  before  the  iNFaryland 
charter  was  actually  issued,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  it 
himself.  His  death  occurred,  in 
England,  April  15,  1632.  The  char- 
ter passed  the  great  seal  on  June 
20,  1632,  the  grantee  being  Cecilius 
Calvert,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore. 

Leonard  Calvert,  the  brother  of 
Cecelius,  was  the  first  governor 
sent  out  to  the  colony. 

The  private  instructions  which 
the  second  Lord  Baltimore  gave  to 
his  brother,  the  first  governor  of 
Maryland,  are  alluded  to  by  Jesuit 
historians  as  ^^Baltimore's  order 
against  Roman  Catholicism." 

A  portion  of  that  order  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

''All  acts  of  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  to  be  done  as  privily  as 
may  he  and  that  they  instruct  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  he  silent 
upon  all  occasions  of  discourse  con- 
cerning matters  of  religion.  And 
this  is  to  be  observed  at  lane!  as 
well  as  at  sea." 

Nothing  could  more  conclusively 
prove  that  Lord  Baltimore  thor- 
oughly understood  tlie  necessity  of 
Protestant  toleration  of  the  Roman- 
ists— the  necessity  of  not  provok- 
ing the  Protestants. 

The  Roman  Catholic  proprietor 


of  Maryland  urges  that  his  co-relig- 
ionists exercise  their  worship  as 
privately,  as  secretly,  as  possible. 

They  are  also  urged  to  refrain 
from  talking  about  religion,  both 
on  ship-board  and  in  the  colony. 

It  had  not  been  so  long  since  the 
reign  of  Ijloody  Mary,  the  she- 
devil  who  lit  the  fires  of  Smith fiehl, 
and  had  such  Puritans  as  Rogers 
and  Hooker  slowly  roasted  to 
death. 

It  had  not  l)een  so  long  since  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
Paris  had  been  followed  by  the 
slaughter  of  100,000  Huguenots  by 
the  frenzied,  priest-incited  Roman- 
ists of  France. 

It  had  not  been  so  long  since  the 
Satanic  Spaniard,  Melendez  had 
exterminated  the  Huguenot  Colony 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida. 

It  had  not  been  so  long  since  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  Torfjuemada  had 
slaughtered  so  many  thousands  of 
Protestants  in   the   Netherlands. 

Even  then,  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  martyrs  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  were  being  tortured 
to  death  all  over  Europe,  hundreds 
of  them  being  annually  burned 
alive  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

In  England  the  atrocities  of 
Bloody  Mary  had  caused  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  against  Rome; 
and  at  the  time  the  Maryland 
charter  was  granted,  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  a  Romanist  priest  to  make 
his  God  out  of  a  wafer,  or  to  go 
through  any  other  of  the  mystical 
acts  of  his  so-called  ''religion." 

Consequently,  Lord  Baltimore 
might  very  well  be  nervous  and 
cautious:  it  was  wise  for  him  to 
counsel  secrecy  and  silence,  as  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  wor- 
ship— especially  as    he    may    have 
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been  privy  to  tlie  plans  for  the 
massacre  of  140,000  Irish  Protest- 
ants in  1641. 

The  Jesuit  Father  White,  one  of 
Lord  Baltimore's  colonists,  writes 
from  the  colony  officially,  to  the 
head  of  the  Order  in  England,  thus : 
''In  a  country  like  this,  newly 
])lanted,  and  depending  wholly  upon 
England  for  its  subsi stance,  where 
there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  until  Eng- 
land is  reunited  to  the  [R.  C] 
Church,  any  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line established  by  law  of  the  Prov- 
ince, or  granted  by  the  Prince,  nor 
[any]  provincial  synod  held,  nor 
spiritual  courts  created,  nor  the 
cannon  law  accepted,  nor  ordi- 
nary or  other  ecclesiastical  person 
admitted  [as  such,]  nor  the  Cath- 
olic religion  publicly  allowed;  and 
whereas  three  parts  of  the  people 
or  four  at  least,  are  heretics,"  &c. 
See  vol.  III.,  page  362,  7th  series 
of  the  Jesuit  work,  ' '  Records  of  the 
English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,"  edited  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Foley,  and  published  in  London,  in 
five  volumes,  in  1877,  1878  and 
1879.  On  page  364,  he  says :  ''For 
in  leading  the  colony  to  Maryland, 
by  far  the  greater  part  were  here- 
tics. The  country  itself  is  estab- 
lished to  be  a  New  England;  thaf 
is,  two  provinces  full  of  English 
colonists  are  Puritans,  so  that  not 
less,  nay,  perhaps  greater  diificul- 
ties,  threaten  our  [Jesuit]  Fathers 
than  in  their  native  land  of  Eng- 
land." 

On  page  365,  he  states  that  the 
Maryland  assembly  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  heretics.  If  we  ever  can 
rely  on  a  Jesuit  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
ought  to  be  when  he  is  reporting  to 
his  own  society.    According  to  the 


facts  above  stated  on  the  very  best 
authorities,  the  Maryland  colony 
was  far  from  being  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic colony,  having  received  its 
charter  from  a  Protestant  king, 
being  governed  by  an  assembly 
composed,  with  few  exceptions  of 
heretics,  and  with  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  heretics. 

The  historian  Bancroft  says: 
"The  thirteen  colonies  were  all 
Protestant;  even  in  Maryland  the 
Roman  Catholics  formed  scarcely 
an  eighth,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  population. 
Their  presence  in  other  provinces 
except  Pennsylvania,  was  hardly 
perceptible.  .  .  America  was  most 
thoroughly  a  Protestant  country." 
Neill,  in  his  "Founders  of  Mary- 
land," says,  page  12:  "Hammond, 
a  friend  of  Lord  Baltimore,  but 
hostile  to  the  non-conformists, 
asserts  that  the  inhabitants  were 
composed  of  conformists,  non-con- 
formists and  a  few  papists." 

In  1649,  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land passed  what  was  called  the 
act  of  Toleration — an  act  which  did 
not  give  religious  freedom  to  any 
one  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  existence  of  a 
Triune  God. 

Neill,  in  his  "Founders  of  Mary- 
land," states  that  in  1650  when  the 
next  assembly  met,  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  entered  their  pro- 
test against  the  principle  of  relig- 
ious toleration. 

One  of  these  Romanists,  Thomas 
Mathews,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
new  law,  and  he  was  consequently 
expelled. 

According  to  this  authority,  the 
Act   of  Toleration  tvas  passed  by 
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the  Protestants,  over  the  opposing 
votes  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

As  was  well  said  by  Chase  Roys, 
in  The  American  Advocate  of 
March,  1898: 

Roman  Catholics  could  not  pass 
an  Act  of  religious  toleration  with- 
out violating  an  essential  principle 
of  their  own  religion,  and  them- 
selves becoming  heretics.  Their 
greatest  teacher,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
now  a  saint,  and  called  by  the  pres- 
ent Pope  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
teaches  that  heretics  are  to  be 
killed — occidere  is  the  word  used  in 
one  passage,  and  in  another,  mundo 
exterminare,  to  exterminate  from 
the  world! 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  Act  of 
Toleration,  because  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Maryland,  and  because 
Roman  Catholics,  when  they  wish 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
testants, claim  it  as  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  their  church;  and  they 
are  pleased  to  boast  that  this 
famous  Act,  which  they  did  not 
pass,  but  opposed,  and  which 
scarcely  tolerated  anybody  but 
those  who  passed  it,  was  the  first 
toleration  act  ever  passed  by  an 
American  colony.  But  this  is  also 
false.  Rhode  Island,  in  May,  1647, 
in  their  assembly  convened  at 
Portsmouth,  adopted  a  code  of  laws 
which  closed  with  this  remarkable 
declaration,  that  "All  men  might 
walk  as  their  conscience  persuaded 
them,  without  molestation — every 
one  in  the  name  of  his  God."  This 
was  two  years  before  the  Maryland 
Act,  and  was  far  broader — broad 
enough  to  protect  every  inhabitant 
of  the  State.     (See  B.  J.  Lossing's 


Illustrated  History  U.  S.,  page 
121.) 

But  the  Protestants,  by  passing 
a  toleration  act  in  Maryland,  did 
not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  Roman 
Catholics  among  them.  Knowing 
that  the  founder  of  the  colony,  Lord 
Baltimore,  was  a  Catholic,  they 
believed  that,  though  greatly  in  the 
minority,  they  ought  to  govern  the 
colony ;  and  in  1654,  five  years  after 
the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  Protes- 
tants acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  disfranchised 
the  Roman  Catholics,  excluded 
them  from  the  assembly,  and  passed 
an  act  declaring  Roman  Catholics 
not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  Maryland;  and  who  will  say 
that  a  religious  sect,  which  persist- 
ently and  openly  refuses  to  tolerate 
anybody  but  themselves,  should  be 
tolerated  by  anybody?  Then  broke 
out  a  fierce  and  bloody  war,  in 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  contending  for  supremacy — 
the  Protestants,  for  liberty  of  con- 
science for  all ;  the  Catholics,  to  put 
into  effect  the  principles  of  their 
creed,  which  allows  no  man  to  live 
unless  he  worships  as  that  creed 
directs. 

Neill,  page  120,  gives  the  reason 
why  the  papists  opposed  the  Act  of 
Toleration.  He  says:  "This  Act 
was  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  since  it  was 
the  recognition  of  Christians  who 
rejected  the  Pope." 

If  further  proof  were  needed 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  colony  could 
not  pass  an  Act  of  Religious  Tol- 
eration, we  might  adduce  a  clause 
from  the  oath  of  the  Cardinals  or 
Bishops  of  Rome,  on  their  introduc- 
tion into  their  sacred  office:  The 
Bishop   swears:    "Heretics,    schis- 
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matics  and  rebels  to  our  said  lord 
(the  Pope),  or  liis  successors,  T 
will  to  my  utmost  persecute  aud 
0]>iwse;"  and  tlie  (Cardinal  swears: 
''That  I  will  seek  out  and  oppose, 
persecute  and  fii>ht  ac^ainst  heretics 
or  schismatics,  who  oppose  our  lord, 
the  pope  of  Eome,  and  his  before- 
mentioned  successors,  and  this  I 
will  do  with  every  possible  effort." 

And  even  in  the  oath  taken  by 
the  priest  on  his  introduction  into 
office,  occurs  the  following  clause: 

"I  do  denounce  and  disown  any 
allegiance  as  due  to  any  Protestant 
king,  prince  or  State  or  obedience 
to  any  of  their  inferior  officers.  I 
do  further  declare  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Cal- 
vinists.  Huguenots  and  other  Pro- 
testants, to  be  damnable  and  those 
to'  be  damned  who  will  not  forsake 
the  same." 

In  the  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  1899 
(vol.  1,  p.  231  et  seq.)  is  a  paper  by 
Bernard  G.  Steiner,  Ph.  D.,  Libra- 
rian of  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  subject  is, 
''The  Restoration  of  the  Propri- 
etary of  Maryland,  &c." — a  most 
thorough  and  interesting  article. 

Concerning  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Steiner  quotes 
from  the  famous  Governor  John 
Hart,  the  ablest  and  truest  that  the 
colony  ever  had: 

"They"  (the  Roman  Catholics) 
'^falsely  pretend  that  Maryland 
was  granted  them  as  an  asylum 
from  the  rigor  of  the  penal  laws  of 
England. 

' '  They  can  not  have  a  better  right 
than  their  charter  admits  them  to, 
and  *  *  there  is  so  far  from  a 
provision  being  made   therein  that 


the  Government  should  be  in  their 
hands  in  any  degree,  that  there  is 
not  even  an  exception  made  for  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
l^hrase  'God's  holy  and  truly  Chris- 
tian religion'  used  by  Charles  L,  a 
Protestant,  could  only  mean  the 
religion  that  monarch  professed. 

"Therofere,  Papists  only  enjoy 
privileges  in  Maryland  through  the 
connivance  of  the  Government, 

"Pf  they  win  the  conflict"  (an 
attempt  to  capture  all  the  offices) 
"it  may  some  day  he  fatal  to  the 
Protestant  colonists. 

"It  is  easier  to  prevent"  (by 
keeping  Romanists  from  gaining 
control)  "than  to  cure  an  invet- 
erate distemper." 

Italics  mine. 

The  question  as  to  who  it  was  that 
established  religious  toleration  in 
Maryland  is  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  me  in  giving  the  subject 
considerable  space.  I  therefore 
quote  from  a  masterly  study  by 
Juan  Ortz  Gonzales,  published  in 
The  Presbyterian  of  the  South. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter 
comes  from  the  pen  of  that  brilliant 
and  scholarly  convert  from  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Since  part  of  the  Aval  on  colony 
went  to  Maryland,  my  readers  are 
to  know  first  something  of  the  sup- 
posed Catholic  majority  there. 

To  begin  with  page  181:  "Fra 
Simon  Hock  writes  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  Dr. 
Francis,  in  July,  1625."  Page  184: 
"The  three  colonies  are  of  fifty, 
twenty  and  fifteen,  and  only  two  are 
Catholics.  And  the  Protestants 
who  are  there  make  no  show  of 
being  obliging  in  the  face  of  a 
Catholic  invasion." 
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''In  1628,"  says  the  same  Fra 
Simon  Hock,  "tlie  Catliolics  are 
about,  twenty."  "In  Ki.'U  almost 
all  Catholics  Jiave  returned  excei)t 
three  women  and  tlie  heretics  are 
thirty."  Pa,2:e  19()  Fra  Simon  says: 
"Calvert  took  with  him  not  only 
Protestants,  hut  some  Catliolics," 

Tliat  is  a  vevy  effective  and  con- 
vincing way  of  saying  that  Protes- 
tants were  in  the  majority,  since 
C^atholics  were  compared  with  Pro- 
testants by  the  expression  "but 
some. ' ' 

But  Catholics  may  say  we  grant 
that  in  Avalon  Protestants  largely 
outnumbered  Catholics,  but  it  does 
not  prove  anything  against  a  Cath- 
olic majority  in  Maryland.  AVe  have 
no  precise  infonnation  as  to  the 
exact  uum1)er  of  C^atliolics  and  Pro- 
testants, but  we  liave  such  very  sig- 
nificant indications  that  we  can  say 
conservatively  that  Protestants  far 
outnumbered  Catholics  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  colony.  Let 
my  readers  examine  with  me  the 
statistics  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Docu- 
ments, page  98,  the  Jesuit  Father 
White  relates  that  some  ]iestiferous 
disease  vexed  them  and  his  account 
says,  "Thirty  contracted  the  dis- 
ease and  twelve  died  and  only  two 
were  Catholics." 

On  page  340  of  the  history  the 
Jesuit  says,  "Already,  1638,  some 
five  years  after  the  expedition  first 
started  from  England,  we  come  to 
a  pass  in  Maryland  history  when  a 
whole  section  of  the  population, 
which  had  enjoyed  no  political 
status  or  consideration  before, 
started  up  into  the  full  franchise  of 
appearing  in  the  Assembly,  of 
voting  and  being  voted  for,  of 
enacting  laws ;  and  this,  as  Protes- 


tants present  on  subjects  intimately 
concerning  the  Catholic  priests  wlio 
were  absent."  On  page  380  of  the 
history  we  learn  that  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  1638,  "Twenty  Freemen 
Avere  admitted."  And  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Documents,  Docu- 
ment 19,  we  learn  from  tlie  words  of 
the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  to.  the 
Pa])al  Nuncio,  ]\Igr.  Kosetti  1641, 
that  freemen  of  this  kind  were  both 
heretic  and  ])lebeian,  " cisque  hrtrr- 
eclosis  id  plur'imum  plchcus  liomi- 
nihus  qui  post  praestitum  dominis 
suis  conservitium  per  certos  atmos 
in  colonia  fuerat  liherati  ac  jure 
eivifntis  donantur/' 

The  Jesuit  writer  is  so  well  aware 
of  the  ])redominance  of  the  Protes- 
tant element  that  he  expresses  it  in 
the  cunning  and  at  the  same  time 
correct  way  just  given. 

Mere  numbers  were  on  the  Pro- 
testant side,  all  the  quality  on  the 
Catholic  side.  On  page  168  of  the 
Documents,  volume  I,  we  read: 
"The  local  parliament  made  up  of 
almost  wholly  new  men — non-Cath- 
olic in  religion."  On  page  494  of 
the  history  we  see  this  statement: 
"The  one  hundred  Catholics  among 
the  four  hundred  whites  of  the 
colony." 

On  page  392  of  the  history  this 
statement  occurs:  "]\[en  of  recent 
enfranchisement  who  were  willing 
to  sign  away  anything  by  a  con- 
cordat. ' ' 

The  Jesuit  writer  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  used  such  lan- 
guage when  speaking  of  an  Assem- 
bly made  up  largely  of  Catholics. 

Of  the  two  documents  mentioned 
in  the  closing  jiaragraph  of  my  last 
article,  the  first  comes  from  Lew- 
ger,  who  knew  by  name,  sight  and 
profession  each  and  every  one  of 
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the  members  of  the  colony.  On  page 
439   of  the  history  Lewger    says: 
"Wherefore   three   partes    of    the 
people  in  foure  at  least  are  here- 
ticks."      The      second      document 
comes  from  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  who  has  received  year  after 
year  constant  and    exact    informa- 
tion.    The  Provincial  writes  to  the 
Papal  Nuncio    in    an    official  com- 
munication,   first  volume    of  docu- 
ments,   Document    19,    November, 
1641:  "ParliamenUim  paucis  admo- 
dum  exceptis    ex    heterodosis  con- 
stare"  (The  Assembly  is  made  up 
of  heretics    with    only    a  very  few 
exceptions). 

But  this  is  not  all;  I  have  prom- 
ised my  readers  more.  1  have  said 
that  Catholics  as  such  did  not  vote, 
that  they  even  opposed  strongly  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  AssemMy  and 
that  they  denounced  Lord  Balti- 
more and  Lewger  to  the  Pope  and 
to  the  Inquisition. 

Let  us  turn  to  page  380  of.  the  his- 
tory; the  Jesuit  says,  "The  mis- 
sionaries did  not  appear  in  person. 
They  asked  to  be  admitted  by 
proxy,  but  under  conditions  such  as 
nobody  else  proposed.  This  was 
refused. ' ' 


Again,  on  page  340:  "The  CVith- 
olic  priests  were  absent,"  Assem- 
])ly  of  1638.  Page  527,  Assembly  of 
1642:  "And  it  was  determined  that 
the  Jesuits  should  not  be  admitted." 

And  now  I  reach  the  culminating 
point  by  giving  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  facts,  namelv,  the 
strong  oi)position  of  the  Catholics, 
as  such,  to  the  laws  ])assed  by  the 
Assembly. 

It  was  a  case  of  toleration  or  of 
extermination. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  is  not  a  word  about  religious 
toleration  to  be  found  in  the  Mary- 
land charter.  The  religion  which 
Lord  Baltimore  was  directed  to 
establish  was  that  which  was  estab- 
lished in  England.  That,  of  course 
was  the  Protestant  Episcopal. 

The  words  of  the  charter  are  as 
follows : 

''And    furthermore    the    Patron- 
ages and  Advowsons  of  all  churches 
which  (with  the  increasing  worship 
the  religions  of  Christ)  within  the 
said     region,     islands,     islets    and 
limits     aforesaid,     hereafter    shall 
happen  to  be  built;  together  with 
license  and  faculty  of  erecting  and 
founding     churches,     chapels     and 
places  of    worship,    in    convenient 
•  and     suitable     places,    within     the 
premises  and  causing  the  same  to 
be      dedicated      and      consecrated 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  our  kingdom  of  England;  with 
all  and  singular  such  and  as  ample 
rights,      jurisdictions,      privileges, 
prerogatives,     royalties,     liberties, 
immunities,  and    royal    rights    and 
temporal  franchises  whatsoever,  as 
well  by  sea  as  l)y  land,  within  the 
region,    islands,    islets    and  limits 
aforesaid,    to     be    had,     exercised, 
used  and  enjoyed,  as  and  bishop  of 
Durham,   within   the   bishoprick  or 
county  palatine  of  Durham." 

Page    183,  .  Documents,    Vol.    I: 
The  Provincial    of    the  Jesuits   of 
Rosetti,  Papal  Nuncio:  Baro   (Bal- 
timore)   quaedam   status   voluit   et 
villi   lerjuni  ohtiuere  quae  mnrilms, 
piii  et    diguitatl    ecclesiae  Christi 
inmiine  faveut."     (Lord  Baltimore 
wished   that     certain     statutes    be 
made    as    law    liinding    ones,    the 
which  do  not  favor  by  any  means 
the  good  customs,  rights  and  dia-- 
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iiity  of  tlie  Chureli  the  spouse  of 
Christ.) 

Again,  page  505  of  the  history: 
''They  (the  hiws)  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  in  my  judgment 
(the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits) 
flatly  ojjposed  to  ecclesiastical 
immunity  and  derogatory  in  no 
slight  degree  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  his  Holiness"  (the 
Pope). 

Page  419,  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  denounces  both  the  Parlia- 
ment and  T^ewger  to  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Rome  in  these 
strong  and  significant  words: 
"The  meeting  of  Lewger  Parlia- 
ments made  up,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  heretics  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  (^atholic  faith  and  eccle- 
siastical inmumity;  that  no  eccle- 
siastic enjoy  any  privilege  except 
such  as  can  ])e  proved  from  the 
Scriptures." 

This  same  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  strengthened  his  accusa- 
tions by  denouncing  Lewger  as  a 
heretic,  first,  to  the  Papal  Nuncio 
Rosetti,  afterwards  to  Barbiery, 
the  Cardinal  of  England,  and 
finally  to  the  Inquisition  in  the 
following  words:  He  retains  the 
leaven  of  heresy — " de  ferment o 
haeresis  retinuit." 

He  does  not  grant  to  the  Pope 
any  external  jurisdiction  coming 
from  God,  but  only  internal  juris- 
diction, "nullam  sumnio  Pontifici 
competere  externam  jurisdictiouem 
a  Deo  sed  internam  dumtaxat  in 
fore  conscientiae."  He  does  not 
grant  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  the 
other  priests  any  immunity  or 
privilege  either  in  regard  to  their 
property  or  their  persons:  "Niil- 
lam  illi  (Pontifici)  aut  aliis  clericis 


ammunitatem  quoad  bona  aut  per- 
sonas  deheri." 

Lewger  was  not  burned  at  the 
stake  because  he  was  an  English 
citizen,  and  at  that  time  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  would  not 
enforce  the  Roman  canonical  law, 
but  the  Jesuits  as  representative  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did 
their  very  best  to  ruin  him. 

Let  my  readers  now  see  how  they 
also  accuse  Lord  Baltimore,  page 
414,  the  Provincial  Copley  ''recom- 
mends Lord  Baltimore  to  read  over 
the  Bulla  Coenae  and  know  how  he 
stands  in  consci'^nce  as  a  Catholic." 

Page  410,  "I  would  desire  your 
Lordship  to  enquire,  whether  any 
one  that  should  go  about  to  restrain 
ecclesiastical  liberties  in  this  point 
encure  not  the  excommunications 
of  Bidla  Coenae."  And  the  crime 
committed  by  both  Lewger  and 
Lord  Baltimore  is  their  continued 
refusal  to  give  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  her  priests  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  as  the  true 
and  only  Church.  Let  my  readers 
see  how, they  speak,  page  49:  "Noi 
provision  made  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  persons;  nor  any 
favor  shown  them ;  no'  immunity  or 
privilege  preserved  for  the  Church. 
.  .  ."  Lewger  says  that  "papal 
bulls  and  ecclesiastical  cannon  .  . 
are  all  alike  to  be  brushed  aside 
because  they  are  all  ex  parte, 
speaking  on  one  side"  .  .  .  "They 
have  granted  warrants  already 
against  persons  in  the  household  of 
the  priests." 

Because  neither  Lord  Baltimore 
nor  Lewger  nor  Leonard  Calvert 
were  ready  to  grant  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  such  favors, 
exemptions  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges as  the    one    and    only    true 
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Clmrch  even  the  Jesuit  writer,  I 
mean  the  historian  Hughes,  says 
today,  page  436,  '' Finally  there  are 
the  fiftieth,  eightieth  und  ninetieth 
excommunications  of  the  Bulla 
Coenae  Domini  which  came  home 
to  Mr.  Lewger,  Governor  Leonard 
Calvert  and  Lord  Baltimore." 

I  believe  that  my  argument  is 
proven,  but  I  shall  give  yet 
stronger  evidence  of  the  opposition 
of  Catholics,  as  such,  to  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Assembly.  On  page 
418  this  statement  occurs:  "The 
Fathers  of  the  society  persisted 
boldly  this  infamous  attempt  (that 
is,  the  laws  against  the  privileges, 
immunities  and  favors  of  the 
Roman  Clmrch),  professing  that 
they  were  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  defense  of  the  faith 
and  of  ecclesiastical  liberty."  Let 
my  readers  never  forget  that 
'* faith"  means  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  "ecclesiastical  liberty" 
for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  carry 
out  her  purposes  and  designs,  all 
other  Churches  being  excluded. 

The  general  to  the  Provincial 
Copley,  page  458,  gives  these 
solemn  warnings  and  permanent 
instructions:  "I  trust  they  deter- 
mine on  no  measure  without  refer- 
ring to  the  chief  pastor  (the 
Pope) ;  since  without  him  it  is  not 
lawful  to  attempt  anything,  nor  for 
us  to  acquiesce  if  they  did  so.  He 
alone  (the  Pope),  and  under  him 
the  others  decide  in  matters  con- 
cerning their  men  of  whatever 
nation  these  may  be,  or  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  say 
those  words  come  from  a  Jesuit 
and  there  were  a  great  many  Cath- 
olic laymen  in  the  colony. 


Let  my  readers  see  what  a  lay- 
man says.  This  layman  was 
Thomas  Cornwaleys  whom  the 
Jesuit  calls  a  "real  Catholic."  On 
page  404  Cornwalyes  says:  "But 
now  I  will  say  some  things  of  the 
inconvenience  fallinge  by  these 
lawes  of  the  church  of  God;  which 
should  have  binne  regarded  in  the 
first  place."  Pages  405,  406,  he 
says  that  a  number  of  Acts  are  now 
going  over  for  his  lordship's  con- 
firmation but  he  (Cornwaleys) 
"hopes  that  the  Proprietary  will 
be  more  wary  in  confirming  than 
wee  have  beene  wise  in  propose- 
ing."  Captain  (^ornwaleys  con- 
tinues: "Therefore  I  beseech  your 
Lordship  for  his  sake,  whose  honor 
you  and  we  doe  heere  pretend  and 
whoe  at  last  must  judg  with  what 
sincerity  we  have  discharged  it, 
that  you,  whose  consent  they  must 
receave  the  bindeing  fors  of  lawes, 
will  not  permit  the  least  clawes 
(clause)  toe  pass  that  shall  not  first 
bee  thoroughly  scand  and  revolved 
by  wise,  learned  and  religious 
divines,  toe  bee  noe  waise  predudi- 
tial  toe  the  immunettyes  and  prive- 
ledges  of  that  Church,  which  is  the 
only  true  guide  toe  all  eternall 
happiness." 

Let  my  readers  bear  in  mind 
that  ihe  means  by  "religious 
divines"  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians and  by  "that  church"  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clmrch. 

Again,  pages  406  and  407:  "I 
(Cornwaleys)  now  declare  toe 
youre  Lordship,  and  shall  not  feare 
toe  doe  the  like  toe  all  the  world  if 
it'  bee  necessary.  I  will  rather  sac- 
rifice myself  and  all  I  have  in  the 
defense  of  God's  honor  and  his 
Churche's  right,  than  willingly  con- 
sent toe    anything    that    may    not 
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stapd  with  tlie  i»'oo(l  eontiens  of  a 
real  Catliolic." 

Let  my  readers  not  forg^et  for  a 
niomeiit  tliat  Coriiwaloys  speaks 
ai^-aiiist  tlie  very  laws  wliicli  put  the 
Eoiiiaii  Catliolic  Chinch  and  the 
eleri»y  on  the  same  footiiii;-  as  the 
Protestant  denominations  and  min- 
isters. 

There  is  yet  more.  Not  only 
were  Lord  Baltimore  and  Lewger 
in  accordance  rather  with  Protes- 
tantism than  Pomanism  in  ])resent- 
ing  and  enacting  religious  toler- 
ance; not  only  were  these  laws 
passed  by  a  Protestant  majority; 
not  only  did  the  Jesuits  and  real 
Catholics  oppose  and  not  vote  for 
them,  but  the  history  also'  tells  us 
that  the  only  two  public  acts  of 
bigotry,  intolerance  and  narrow- 
ness committed  at  that  time  were 
committed  by  AYilliam  Lewis,  an 
overseer  of  the  property  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  by  Thomas  Gerrard, 
also  a  Roman  C^atholic. 

Mr.  Clayton  Colman-IIall  in  his 
six  lectures  on  Maryland  Colonial 
History  delivered  before  Johns- 
Hopkins  University  in  the  year 
1902  relates  these  two  incidents  as 
follows,  page  G8:  ''One  William 
Lewis,  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
employment  of  Thomas  Corn- 
waleys,  came  into  a  room  in  which 
two  servants  of  his  master,  who 
were  lodged  with  him,  were  read- 
ing aloud  a  book  of  sermons 
by  a  Protestant  minister.  Lewis 
denounced  the  author,  Protestanr 
ministers  in  general,  and  forbade 
the  men  to  read  such  books  in  his 
house. 

''The  second  case  arose  in  1642, 
when  Thomas  Gerrard,  also  a 
Roman  Catholic,  carried  off  some 
books  and  the  key  from  a  chapel  at 


St.  Mary's  under  claim  of  some 
property  rights  therein.  The  Pro- 
testants who  apparently  wor- 
shii)])ed  in  the  ('ha])el,  a]i])ealed  to 
the  Assembly  for  redress." 

Thomas  Hughes,  the  Jesuit  his- 
torian, confirms  this  account,  first 
on  ])age  o40  and  again  on  i)age  540. 

I  notice  a  discrepancy  lietween 
the  historians  as  a  whole  and  the 
Jesuit  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
famous  Act  on  the  Holy  Cliurch. 
All  American  historians  I  have 
ever  read  put  the  date  of  this  Act 
at  K)49,  l)ut  the  Jesuit  historian 
seems  to  ])lace  it  at  1(539.  Let  my 
readers  see  his  own  words,  ])age 
407:  "In  this  war-like  declaration 
((^rnwaley's  protest  copied  above, 
1638),  from  the  military  chief  of 
the  colony,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  origin  of  a  certain  Act  for 
church  liberties  which  was  passed 
by  the  freemen  in  their  very  first 
meeting  after  the  date  of  this  cor- 
respondence ;  was  jiassed  by  them 
in  very  first  place  among  the  bills 
read  and  engrossed;  and  when 
these  taken  severally  were  set 
aside  was  still  passed  as  the  very 
first  provision  in  the  comprehen- 
sive ordinance  enacted  by  the  free- 
men and  confirmed  by  the  governor 
in  the  name  of  the  Proprietary, 
]\rarch  19,  1639,  Archives  of  Mary- 
land, Proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
pages  40  and  83." 

Granting  that  the  Act  of  Relig- 
ious Tolerance  was  passed  not  at 
this  early  date,  but  in  1649,  the 
position  of  Catholics  does  not 
improve  at  all.  On  the  contrary 
we  have  the  same  Lord  Baltimore 
and  Lewger  whom  we  have  seen 
were  Protestants  rather  than  Cath- 
olics; the  same  Protestant  majority 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
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Purtians  received  into  the  colony 
three  years  before  and  bj^  the 
a])|)ointnient  as  governor,  1648,  of 
William  Stone,  who  was  the  first 
Protestant  governor  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  whole  discus- 
sion about  religious  freedom  in 
Maryland  by  asking  respectfully 
one  question  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Your  Eminence,  the  papers 
reported  about  two  years  ago  that 
you  declined  to  co-operate  in  the 
erection  of  a  monument  commem- 
orative of  religious  freedom  in 
Maryland  because  a  Puritan  and  a 
Chevalier  were  intended  to  appear 
together  with  the  Catholic  in  the 
monument. 

You  then  said  something  like 
this:  "Catholics  only  achieved 
religious  freedom  in  Maryland  and 
Catholics  alone  ought  to  be  in  the 
monument," 

Since  Lord  Baltimore  and  Lew- 
ger  were  Protestant  rather  than 
Catholic,  since  it  was  a  Protestant 
majority  and  not  a  Catholic  major- 
ity which  passed  those  laws,  since 
Catholics,  as  such,  protested 
against  any  law  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  Christian 
denominations,  I  ask  you  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  in 
the  name  of  historical  correctness 
and  in  the  name  of  C^hristian  truth 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  commemora- 
tive monument? 


The  Romaiii Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest-Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 

[For  the  Individual  Roman  Catholic,  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word 
of  unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If 
anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain, 
and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  shall  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation — 
NOT  the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  XXV. 


IS  human  nature  about  the  same, 
every wliere,  and  at  all  times? 
Is  not  tlie  man  of  today  the 
same  being  that  loved  and  hated, 
envied  and  coveted,  cheated  and 
li(Ml,  stole  and  ])lundered  thousands 
of  years  ago?  If  David  was  a  type, 
''after  God's  own  heart,"  our 
]\raker  must  have  an  infinite  S3^m- 
pathy  for  red  blood  and  elemental 
passions. 

The  immodest  wife  of  Uriah 
takes  her  bath  so  openly  that  King 
David  has  a  leisurely  view  of  her 
charms :  is  enraptured  and  straight- 
way sends  orders  to  the  army  which 
mean  the  sjieedy  death  of  Uriah. 
Whereupon  the  amorous  monarch 
helps  himself  to  the  widow. 

"A  man  after  God's  own  heart?" 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Jewish  scribe 
was  mistaken  about  that. 

At  any  rate,  human  nature  as  it 
manifests  itself  today  is  the  same 
that  the  oldest  records  of  the  race 
reveal  it  to  have  been  thousands  of 
years  ago.  The  same  selfishness, 
covetousness,  lust,  greed,  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  acquisitiveness, 
amliition,  deceptiveness  and  love 
of  revenge  that  were  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  at  the  very  dawn  of  time, 
are  as  powerful  now  as  they  ever 
have  been. 

What  men  and  women  would  do, 


under  certain  circumstances,  five 
thousand  years  ago,  they  will  do 
again.  The  conditions  which  bred 
vice  in  Babylon,  bred  it  afterwards 
in  imperial  Rome.  The  conditions 
which  corrupted  the  East,  after- 
wards putrified  the  West.  All 
students  of  history  know  this  to  be 
true. 

Gibbon  wrote  some  chapters 
about  the  early  Roman  Church 
which  nuide  the  Romanists  squirm. 
Even  in  those  days,  the  system  had 
borne  its  inevitable  fruit  of  hypoc- 
risy and  immorality. 

In  his  Chapter  XV.  we  read: 

''In  our  present  state  of  exist- 
ence, the  body  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  soul,  that  it 
seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste, 
with  innocence  and  moderation,  the 
enjoyments  of  which  that  faithful 
companion  is  susceptible. 

"Very  different  was  the  reason- 
ing of  our  devout  predecessors: 
vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the  per- 
fection of  the  angels,  they  dis- 
dained, or  aff'ected  to  disdain, 
every  earthly  and  corporeal 
delight.     *     *  '  *. 

"The  candidate  for  heaven  was 
instructed,  not  only  to  resist  the 
grosser  allurements  of  taste  and 
smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears 
against    the    profane    harmonj^    of 
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sounds,  and  to  view  with  indiffer- 
ence the  most  finished  productions 
of  human  art.  Gay  apparel,  mag- 
nificent houses,  and  elegant  furni- 
ture, were  supposed  to  unite  the 
double  guilt  of  pride  and  sen- 
suality: a  simple  and  mortified 
appearance  was  more  suitable  to 
the  Christian  who  was  certain  of 
his  sins  and  doubtful  of  his  salva- 
tion." 

In  this  day  of  Romanist  display 
of  gorgeous  raiment,  resplendent 
palaces,  princely  living  and  insane 
pride,  it  is  well  to  read  again  the 
earlj^  standards  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Gibbon  continues: 

"The  chaste  severity  of  the 
fathers,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  flowed 
from  the  same  principle;  their 
abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment 
which  might  gratify  the  sensual 
and  degrade  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.     *     *     *^ 

"It  tuas  ivith  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  ancient  Rome  could  sup- 
port the  institution  of  six  vestals; 
but  the  primitive  church  was  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
either  sex,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  per- 
petual chastity. 

"A  few  of  these,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  the  famotis  Origen, 
judged  it  the  most  prudent  to  dis- 
arm the  tempter."  (By  having 
themselves  clesexualized.) 

"Some  were  insensible  and 
some  were  invincible  against  the 
assaults  of  the  flesh. 

"Disdaining  an  ignominious 
flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  Africa  encountered  the 
enemy  in  the  closest  engagement: 
they  permitted  priests  and  deacons 


to  share  their  bed,  and  gloried 
amidst  the  flames  in  their  unsullied 
purity.  But  insulted  Nature  some- 
times vindicated  her  rights,  and 
this  new  species  of  martyrdom 
served  only  to  introduce  a  new 
scandal  into  the  church." 

I  urge  you  to  reflect  upon  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  Gibbon's 
statement  concerning  the  Vestal 
Virgins. 

"It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  ancient  Rome  could  sup- 
port the  institution  of  six  Vestals." 

Six!  And  we  read  of  the  occa- 
sional burying  alive  of  one  of  these 
half-a-dozen  maidens  who  had 
taken  the  vows  of  chastity  and  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  sacred 
fire. 

Yet,  we  are  ashed  to  believe  that, 
ivhere  ancient  Rome  had  enormous 
difficulty  in  finding  six  virgins  who 
could  live  up  to  the  voivs  of  purity, 
MODERN  ROME  HAS  NO 
TROUBLE  WHATEVER  IN 
FINDING  SIXTY  THOUSAND— 
AND  MORE— WHO  CAN  do  it! 

Gibbon  is  quoted  in  order  that 
you  may  see  what  abuses  grew  out 
of  the  Roman  system  at  the  very 
beginning. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  matter  down 
through  subsequent  ages  and 
ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  celibacy, 
and  monastic  institutions  have 
done  for  morals  ever  since. 

St.  Jerome  said: 

"More  people  are  corrupted  by 
the  church  than  by  anything  else." 

St.  Augustin  said: 

' '  The  church  has  drifted  into  dis- 
sipation." 

John  Gerson,  a  Romanist  writer, 
said: 

"Look  and  see  if  the  nunneries 
do  not -resemble  brothel-houses." 
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Mr.  Celemanges,  Eector  of  the 
University  of  Sorbona,  in  his  work, 
"De  corrupto  Edesiae  statu," 
says  regardinf»-  nunneries: 

*'I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to 
nunneries  that  they  are  populated 
by  women  abandoned  to  all  sort  of 
excesses  in  dissipation,  fornication, 
incest,  adultery  and  all  other  acts 
of  lewdness  and  lawlessness,  in 
common  with  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion." 

Barleta  in  his  sermon  No.  262, 
says  of  the  nunneries: 

"0!  what  an  accumulation  of 
adultery,  sodomy  and  fornication ! 
The  privies  are  choked  and  trem- 
bling at  the  cries  of  babies  thrown 
into  them." 

Laurent  in  his  work,  ''  The 
Church  and  its  morals,"  volume  I, 
page  26,  says: 

"At  each  century's  assembly  the 
church  says  to  itself:  You  are 
simoniac!  You  are  licentious! 
You  are  criminal  and  you  are 
infamous ! ' ' 

In  the  council  of  Neoceserea 
(314)  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to 
have  any  women  in  their  homes. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  councils 
of  Nicea  (325)  and  the  one  of  Car- 
thage (397)  by  which  only  their 
mothers  and  brothers  were  allowed 
to  live  with  them. 

The  council  of  Toledo  (589),  the 
one  of  Narbone  in  the  same  year, 
and  others,  excommunicated  the 
mistresses  of  the  clergy,  condemn- 
ing them  to  slavery  with  their 
children. 

The  council  of  Tours  (567)  for- 
bid the  clerg^^uen  to  sleep  together 
in  the  same  bed ;  which  prohibition 
was  ratified  by  the  council  of  Paris, 
where  the  reasons  for  such  prohibi- 
tion   were    given.     Those    reasons 


are  not  taken  down  for  decency 
sake. 

The  council  of  Toledo  ordered 
the  bishops  to  have  a  watchman  in 
their  dormitories.  This  was 
caused  by  their  moral  misconducts. 

The  council  of  Valance  said: 
''The  bishops  are  lacking  of  morals 
and  knowledge. 

In  the  council  of  Aix  (836)  it 
was  said:  "The  nunneries  are 
regular  bawdy-houses. ' ' 

The  council  of  Mayence  (888) 
the  clergy  were  forbidden  what  the 
council  of  Nicea  allowed  them;  that 
is  to  say,  that  not  even  their 
mothers  or  'sisters  were  permitted 
to  live  with  them,  as  they  were  not 
safe. 

And  Laurent  cites  that  the  coun- 
cil of  Paris  (1212)  ordered  that 
nuns  should  sleep  singly. 

It  was  also  prohibited  to  have 
any  female  animals  in  the  convents 
of  monks. 

At  a  council  held  in  France,  in 
the  year  909  Archbishop  Hervey 
bitterly  denounced  the  prevailing- 
degeneracy  of  priests,  monks  and 
nuns.     Said  he: 

"We  bear  the  flame  of  Bishops 
but  we  do  not  perform  the  duties. 
AVe  neglect  preaching:  we  see  those 
who  are  committed  to  us  abandon 
God  and  wallow  in  vice  without 
reproving  them.  *  *  *  The 
monks  forget  the  sanctit}^  of  their 
profession.  AVe  see  in  the  monas- 
teries consecrated  to  God,  abbots 
who  are  like  laj^nen,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  their  soldiers 
and  their  dogs.  How  shall  abbots 
cause  the  rules  to  be  observed, 
which  they  do  not  even  know  how 
to  readf"     (Fleury,  Book  II.) 

The  letters  of  Alton,  Bishop  of 
Verceil,  show    a    similar    state    of 
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clerical  immorality.  Many  of  the 
priests  kept  their  concubines  pub- 
licly. In  order  to  support  their 
illei>itimate  families,  they  became 
avaricious,  usurers,  robbers  and 
cheats.  And  the  people,  disgustetr, 
would  not  pay  tithes  and  make 
oi^'eriugs,  so  that  the  clergy  had 
hardly  any  subsistence. 

(Fleury,  book  12.) 

In  the  year  968,  King  Edgar 
addressed  a  Council  held  under 
Archbishop  Dunstan,  and  described 
the  condition  of  the  Eomanist 
clergy. 

"Their  lasciviousness  of  dress, 
their  insolence  in  gesture,  their 
shamelessness  in  speech,  betray  the 
madness  of  the  inner  man.  How 
great  is  their  negligence  in  the 
sacred  otfices,  when  they  come  to 
say  solemn  mass  itself,  to'  play  and 
laugh,  rather  than  to  chant. 

"How  profuse  they  are  in  drunk- 
enness, in  chambering,  in  wanton- 
ness, so  that  the  house  of  a  clergy- 
man might  be  thought  a  little 
assembly  of  players  and  prosti- 
tutes." 

In  the  year  974  the  Bishop  of 
Verona,  Rathier,  bewails  the  flagi- 
tious morals  of  the  priesthood.  He 
says  that  their  shaved  faces  and 
heads  are  the  only  distinguishing 
marks  they  bear.  Otherwise  they 
resemble  in  all  respects  the  disso- 
lute men  around  them. 

The  good  Bishop  declares  that 
he  cannot  hold  a  synod  without 
embarrassment,  for  he  beheld 
amongst  the  priests  before  him 
bigamists,  fornicators,  conspira- 
tors, perjured  men,  drunkards,  and 
usurers. 

"In  a  word,"  he  says,  "the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  all  my 
people  is  the  clergy. ' ' 


In  the  year  1020,  at  the  Council 
of  Pavia,  Benedict  VIII.  delivered 
a  discourse  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  licentious  lives  of  the 
clergy  dishonored  the  church,  and 
that  they  dissipated  the  large  rev- 
enues received  from  the  liberality 
of  ])rinces  in  publicly  supporting 
their  concubines  and  enriching 
their  children, 

Clemangis,  a  French  Catholic 
theologian,  sjjeaks  of  the  nunneries 
of  his  time — the  beginning  of  the 
15th  Century: 

"Quid  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore 
jniellar  um  monasteria,  nisi  quere- 
dam  non  dico  Dei  sancturia,  sed 
Veneris  execranda  prostibula,  sed 
lascivorum  et  impudicorum  juve- 
num  ad  libidines  explendas  recep- 
tacula?  ut  idem  sit  hodie  puellam 
elare,  quod  et  publice  ad  scortan- 
dum  exponese." 

Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  says 
of  the  monasteries : 

"In  vain  new  rules  of  discipline 
were  devised,  or  the  old  corrected 
by  reforms.  Many  of  the  worst 
vices  greiv  so  naiurally  out  of  their 
mode  of  life  that  a  stricter  discip- 
line could  have  no  tendency  to 
extirpate  them.  *  *  *  Tbeir 
extreme  licentiousness  was  some- 
times hardly  concealed  by  the  cowl 
of  sanctity." 

Hallam  puts  his  finger  on  the 
true  cause  of  the  immorality  insep- 
arable from  monastic  institutions: 
it  is  the  mode  of  life. 

Virginity  in  adults  of  both  sexes 
is  unnatural,  and  Nature  rebels 
against  the  attempts  to  suppress 
her. 

Rev.  Blanco  White  was  one  of 
hundreds  of  priests  who  have  aban- 
doned Rome,  after  thoroughly 
learning  what  she  was.    His  expos- 
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ure  of  Romanism  appeared  in  1826. 
He  says: 

"I  cannot  find  tints  sufficiently 
dark  to  portray  the  miseries  which 
I  have  witnessed  in  the  convents. 
Crime,  in  spite  of  spiked  walls  and 
prison  grates,  is  there.  The  gates 
of  the  holy  prison  are  forever 
closed  upon  the  inhabitants;  force 
and  shame  await  them  wherever 
they  might  fly;  the  short  vows  of 
their  profession,  like  a  potent 
charm,  bind  them  to  one  spot  of 
earth,  and  fix  their  dwelling  upon 
their  grave." 

' '  Of.  all  the  victims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  nuns  deserve  the 
greatest  sympathy.  *  *  *  I 
have  seen  the  human  mind  in  all 
stages  of  debasement,  but  souls 
more  polluted  than  some  of  these 
professed  vestals  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  have  never  come  under  my 
observation." 

Another  Roman  Catholic  author 
states  i 

''Nunneries  are    not  sanctuaries 

of  God,  but  receptacles  for  . 

It  is  the  same  thing  to  put  a  nun's 
veil  on  a  girl,  as  to  expose  her  to 
X^ublic  pro  stitution. ' ' 

"Nuns,  in  every  place,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  follow  the 
example  of  the  monks  and  priests, 
who  are  placed  over  them."  (Chal- 
menque's  De  Corrupto  Eccl.) 

In  the  "Revelations"  of  St. 
Bridget  (a  Swedish  princess  who 
devoted  herself  to  founding  monas- 
teries) we  find  this  statement: 

"The  monks  are  not  ashamed, 
but  openly  boast,  when  their  favor- 
ite mistress  is  about  to  become  a 
mother. ' ' 

Again  she  says: 

"Would  to  God  that  in  all  mon- 
asteries    there     were     grates     of 


punched  iron,  such  as  we  find  in 
some  observant  convents." 

In  fact,  the  prodigious  immor- 
ality which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  is 
attested  by  literature  of  every  kind. 
The  law  books  attest  it,  the  drama 
attests  it,  history  attests  it,  poetry, 
fiction  and  painting  all  attest  it. 
Throughout  feudal  Europe,  and  in 
the  remotest  territories  belonging 
to  Catholic  powers,  the  priest  who 
performed  the  peasant's  marriage 
ceremony  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  to  occupy  the  bridal  bed 
on  the  first  night.  At  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  the  European 
peasant  escaped  the  degradation  by 
paying  the  ]n*iest  a  sum  of  money. 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
monks  and  friars  were  still  exercis- 
ing "the  right  of  the  first  night"  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Conquest. 

When  the  monasteries  were 
"visited"  in  England,  under 
Henry  VIII.  an  appalling  state  of 
affairs  was  discovered.  The}"  are 
described  at  some  length  in  the 
second  volume  of  Fronde's  "His- 
tory." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
writing  to  the  Abl3ot  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Albans,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Innocent  VIII.,  accuses 
the  monks  of  all  manner  of  disso- 
luteness. These  monks  "do  lead 
only  a  life  of  lasciviousness — nay 
as  horrible  to  relate,  be  not  afraid 
to  defile  the  holy  places,  even  the 
very  churches  of  God,  by  infamous 
intercourse  with  nuns." 

"They"  (the  brethren  of  the 
abbey)  "live  with  harlots  and  mis- 
tresses publicly  and  continuously, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery and  without.  You  have  not 
punished   these    men,    but   rather 
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knowingly  supported  and  main- 
tained them.  If  any  of  yonr 
brethren  be  living  justly  and  relig- 
iously, if  any  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
these  you  straightway  depress  and 
hold  in  hatred." 

But,  just  as  the  Abbot  did  not 
punish  the  monks  and  nuns,  so  the 
Archbishop  did  not  i:)unish  the 
Abbot.  The  reprimand  was  the 
end  of  the  matter.  The  Abbot,  the 
monks  and  the  nuns  continued  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  shameless 
debauchery. 

In  1511,  Archbishop  Warham 
attempted  a  second  visitation.  It 
was  found  that  lewd  women  were 
introduced  into  the  monasteries, 
that  nuns  and  abbesses  accused 
each  other  of  incontinence;  and 
that  the  alms  collected  in  the 
chapels  were  spent  by  the  monks  in 
licentiousness. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  twelve  years 
later,  made  another  investigation, 
discovered  similar  depravities,  and 
could  do  nothing  to  reform  them. 
Then  followed  the  Parliamentary 
visitation.       Every       abbey       and 


monastery  in  England  was  over- 
hauled, and  the  general  report  of 
the  (Commissioners  was  that  ttvo- 
fhirds  of  the  monks  were  "living 
in  habits  which  may  not  be 
described."  *  *  *  <'The  abbeys 
were  saturated  with  profligacy, 
simony  and  drunkenness." 

"The  case  against  the  monas- 
teries was  complete.  *  *  *  The 
demoralization  which  was  exposed 
was  nothing  less  and  nothing  more 
than  the  condition  into  which  men 
of  average  nature,  compelled  to 
celibacy,  *  *  *  were  certain  to 
fall." 

Precisely  so'.  Normal  men  must 
have  women,  or  resort  to  unnatural 
vices.  Normal  women  must  have 
men,  or  sink  to  the  level  of  beasts. 

We  hardly  need  to  remind  our 
readers  that  in  consequence  of  the 
official  report  of  the  Commission, 
the  monastic  institutions  were  sup- 
pressed. 

History  repeats  itself:  England 
is  once  more  dotted  with  monas- 
teries, and  we  may  not  doubt  that 
the  abuses  natural  to  them  have 
come  again. 


India,  TKe  Opulent 


INFORMATION  from  the  inside  is 
always  interesting. 

For  many  years  "India"  has  been 
the  ma^ic  word  to  coax  money  from 
(he  pockets  of  mission-mad  Americans, 
to  "redeem"  India. 

AVe  have  had  harrowing  tales  of 
famine,  plague,  flood  and  distress  of 
every  sort,  in  India,  for  which  Ameri- 
can dollars  alone  coidd  be  nsed  to  alle- 
viate. 

A  distinguished  native  of  India  has 
written  several  books.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  is  "A'^Hiiat  the  British 
Have  Done  for  India,"  and  we  quote 
the  learned  native  in  part: 

Apart  from  the  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence which,  at  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  over  $10,000,000  by  the 
British-India  Government  and  the 
INfaharajas,  gave  hitherto  unexcelled 
resplendency  to  the  pageant  held  at 
Delhi — Hindustan's  old  capital — on 
December  12,  to  hear  his  Majesty 
Cieorge  V,  King  of  England,  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  the  Indian 
Emjiire,  there  is  a  significance  attached 
to  the  assemblage  Avliich  is  bound  to 
ai)peal  even  to  those  who  hate  barbaric 
pomp  and  splendor,  but  are  interested 
in  taking  stock  of  the  good  the  penin- 
sular has  derived,  directly  and  indi- 
rectl}',  from  its  connection  with  Great 
Britain. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  survey,  it  is 
essential,  for  evident  reasons,  to  form  a 
clear  concept  of  the  chaotic  condition 
of  the  country  when  the  British  took 
hold  of  it,  and  of  the  forces  that  had 
brought  this  about.  After  the  death 
of  Aurangzeb,  it  will  be  remembered, 
various  Moslem  viceroj^s  established 
themselves  as  rulers,  the  Sikhs  arose  in 
the  northwest  and  the  Marathas  in  the 
south,    and    plucked    many    gorgeous 


plumes  from  the  Mogul  peacock,  while 
the  l*ortuguese,  French  and  English 
each  strove  to  secure,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining,  sovereignty  over  restricted 
areas.  Rivalries  in  the  camps  of  the 
foreigners,  aided  and  abetted  by  native 
kings,  led  to  bloody  conflicts  extending 
over  decades,  which,  by  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ended  in  Great 
Britain  being  recognized  as  suzerain 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  But  in  1857, 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  sanguinary 
Sepoy  ]\Iutiny,  the  British  Crown  took 
over  the  government  of  India  from  the 
"East-India  Company,"  the  country, 
as  the  result  of  this  struggle  for 
supremacy,  was  rent  by  anarchy  which 
jeopardized  life  and  property,  disinte- 
grated industries,  impeded  trade  and 
connnerce,  suspended  social  amenities 
and  interfered  with  religious  observ- 
ances. It  is  from  this  morass  that 
Great  Britain  has  sought  to  rescue  Hin- 
dustan. 

The  first  effort  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  India  w^as  to  drain  the 
marsh  of  civil  war,  and  it  has  succeeded 
Avonderfully  well  in  carrying  through 
this  undertaking.  Peace,  no  greater 
than  which  any  country  possesses, 
today  reigns  supreme  over  Hindustan, 
and  has  prevailed  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.  Of  late  years,  even  local  dis- 
turbances— most  of  them  of  a  religious 
character,  due  to  the  antipathy  exist- 
ing between  the  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, and  fought  over  such  an 
inoffensive  beast  as  the  cow,  which  the 
former  regard  as  sacred,  and  the  latter 
as  a  cheap  and  palatable  article  of  diet 
— are  becoming  less  frequent  and  acri- 
monious. To  guarantee  the  continu- 
ance of  this  tranquility,  a  strong  and 
efficient  army  and  police  system  have 
been  established;  the  country  has  been 
cut    up   into    administrative    divisions 
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under  a  central  government;  demarca- 
tions have  been  made  between  the  civil 
and  militaiy  departments;  the  levying 
and  collection  of  taxes  have  been  syste- 
matized; the  laws  of  the  land  have 
been  codified  and  a  judiciary  estab- 
lished to  administer  them;  and  all 
jjarts  of  the  country  have  been  linked 
up  with  good  roads,  railways,  post, 
tolegi'aph,  and  telephone. 

A  settled  state  of  affairs  being  the 
seed  of  progress,  the  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, social,  moral,  religious,  and 
l^olitical  reconstruction  of  India  has 
been  growing  apace  for  over  fifty  years 
— and  the  people  have  made  noteworthy 
advancement  in  every  department  of 
life.  To  take  up  each  aspect  separately 
and  seriatim: 

The  first  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  Pax  Bntannica  in  India  was  to  deal 
a  staggering  blow  to  the  industrial  sys- 
tem, already  weak  beyond  measure  as 
the  result  oi  the  anarchy  of  centuries. 
The  establishment  of  British  rule 
pulled  down  the  subtle  walls  that 
alwaj^s  had  protected  the  native  crafts- 
men from  foreign  attack;  and,  wedded 
as  they  were  to  their  hand  looms  and 
handicrafts,  working  not  for  the  love 
of  money,  but  for  the  sake  of  artistic 
production,  caring  everything  for  the 
world  to  come,  and  nothing  for  here 
and  now,  cherishing  their  tools,  that 
had  known  no  improvement  for  ages, 
too  much  to  discard  them  for  efficient 
implements,  they  were  forced  to  com- 
pete with  England  which,  at  that  time, 
led  the  world  in  producing  manufac- 
tures by  steam-driven  machinery.  The 
result  of  it  all  was  that  trades  and 
industries  languished,  the  soil  became 
overburdened  with  labor,  and  farms 
shrank  in  size  in  inverse  ratio  as  the 
])ressure  of  population  increased  on 
them.  The  backwardness  of  the  agri- 
culturist, his  clumsy  implements,  and 
his  antiquated  methods,  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  In  addition,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  Hindustan 
began  to  see  its  money  drained  to  a  for- 


eign country,  for  the  pay  of  English- 
men who  never  had  been  outside  of 
London,  for  the  pensions  of  retired 
Britishers  who  had  worked  in  the 
peninsula,  for  the  stores  the  British- 
Indian  Government  brought  from 
"home,"  and  on  account  of  the  trade 
balance  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  due 
to  its  ability  to  make  and  unmake 
Indian  tariff,  to  exploit  motive  power, 
and  to  its  altogether  superior  commer- 
cial acumen.  Thus  all  factors  com- 
bined to  reduce  the  economic  stability 
of  the  land  of  Ind  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

However,  during  the  last  four  or  five 
decades,  India  has  been  gathering- 
together  its  industrial  forces  to  fight 
foreign  competition.  The  Government 
has  established  a  few  technical  institu- 
tions, and  sent  native  students  to 
Europe  and  America  to  learn  applied 
chemistry,  obtain  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  various 
trades  carried  on  under  modern  condi- 
tions, with  steam  and  electricity,  and 
learn  how  commerce  is  conducted  by 
the  most  advanced  nations.  Indian 
philanthropists  and  industrialists  them- 
selves have  started  technological 
schools,  and  sent  promising  young  men 
to  Japan,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  for  training.  Hoardings  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  earth  where  they 
had  been  buried  for  safety,  and 
invested  in  joint  stock  companies, 
which  are  setting  up  modern  factories, 
organized  on  the  Western  plan,  fitted 
with  up-to-date  machinery.  Hundreds 
of  such  enterprises  have  already  been 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  producing  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool  cloth,  pencils,  porcelain,  pottery, 
glass,  leather  goods,  matches,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  pens,  buttons,  umbrellas,  cel- 
luloid and  celluloid  articles,  felt  hats, 
pharmaceutical  products,  camphor, 
printing  inks,  soaps,  candles,  and  essen- 
tial oils:  scores  of  others  are  now  in 
course  of  construction,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  Tata  Iron  Foundry, 
which  will  be  as  large  as  any  in  the 
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United  States.  Most  of  these  ventures 
are  financed,  supervised,  managed,  and 
manned  by  Indians.  Some  natives,  by 
distinguishing  themselves  through 
their  mechanical  inventions,  scientific 
research,  and  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  chemical  secrets,  are  adding  to 
their  own  and  their  people's  prosperity. 

Simultaneously,  enterprising  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  are  making  an 
effort  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  hand 
industries  by  replacing  cumbersome 
tools  with  improved  hand  looms  and 
other  hand  machinery.  The  revival  of 
the  cult  of  handicrafts  in  the  Occident 
is  having  a  reflex  action  in  India  and 
is  resurrecting  the  old  traditions  of  the 
indigenous  arts  and  crafts.  The  new 
patriotic  spirit,  which  is  coming  to  be 
the  most  distinguishing  note  of  new 
Hindustan,  is  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  creatmg  a  sentiment  that  is 
erecting  an  invisible  tariff  wall. 

Agriculture  also  is  benefiting  from 
this  general  stimulus.  Young  men 
have  entered  schools  established  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing instruction  in  scientific  agronomy, 
or  have  gone  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
the  administration  or  private  philan- 
thropists, or  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity, to  study  twentieth  century  farming 
and  farm  industries.  The  British- 
Indian  Government  and  Native  States 
alike  maintain  experimental  farms, 
which  demonstrate  scientific  methods 
and  issue  literature  to  induce  the 
simple  farmer-folk  to  give  up  the 
ancient,  and  adopt  better  ways  of  doing 
their  work.  The  revival  of  the  old  and 
the  introduction  of  new  industries,  by- 
reducing  the  undue  pressure  on  the  soil, 
and,  in  some  cases,  occasioning  short- 
age of  agricultural  labor,  have  added 
to  the  tendency  to  employ  chilled  steel 
plows,  modern  rollers  and  harrows, 
reapers,  winnowers,  steam  threshers, 
fodder  cutters,  and  other  tools  such  as 
are  used  by  American  farmers. 

The  British  have  shown  great  enter- 
prise in  building  irrigation  systems  in 


Hindustan  to  insure  that  the  land 
already  under  cultivation  shall  receive 
sufficient  w^ater  when  the  fickle  mon- 
soon is  stingy  in  sending  down  show- 
ers, and  to  make  the  desert  fertile,  so 
that  population  may  be  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 
More  than  25,000,000  acres,  including 
G,000,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  north- 
western India  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  converted  into 
a  world  granary,  are  protected  by 
canals — to  be  sure,  not  enough  for  a 
country  of  over  1,000,000  square  miles, 
but  a  good  record  for  less  than  sixty 
years'  work. 

Great  Britain's  accomplishment  in 
stimulating  the  Indian  intellect  is 
equally  noteworthy.  The  Hindus  pos- 
sess a  philosophical  mind.  In  the  old 
days,  when  Europe  was  peopled  with 
savages,  they  had  famous  universities 
at  Benares,  Bilaynagar,  and  Nadea, 
where  religion,  grammar,  logic,  and 
moral  philosophy  were  taught.  The 
Mohammedans  likewise  prized  learn- 
ing, and  many  of  the  Mogul  Emperors 
prided  themselves  as  much  upon  their 
skill  at  versification,  hon  mot,  and 
argument,  as  upon  their  vast  empire. 
However,  at  the  time  when  the  Mos- 
lems yielded  their  throne  to  the  Eng- 
lish, no  systematic  teaching  was  being 
done  in  any  part  of  India.  Brahmins 
belonging  to  the  Hindu  temples  and 
the  Moulvis  of  the  Mohammedan 
mosques,  to  be  sure,  made  some  attempt 
at  imparting  knowledge,  but  they  were 
feeble,  fitful,  and  elementary  in  the 
extreme.  The  British  Government  of 
India  has  established  univeristies  at 
Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  and  is  planning  to  found 
one  at  Rangoon.  The  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  themselves  are  raising 
funds  with  the  intention  of  asking 
King  George,  during  his  stay  in  India, 
to  lay  foundation  stones  for  a  Hindu 
university  at  Benares,  and  a  Moham- 
medan university  at  Aligarh.  Gov- 
ernment   colleges    and    high    schools 
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abound  everywhere  in  Hindustan,  and 
already  there  is  a  grammar  school  in 
one  village  out  of  every  five. 

The  people  themselves  have  started 
and  are  maintaining  hundreds  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  a  score  or  more  of 
academies,  some  of  which  receive  sub- 
sidies from  the  administration,  while 
others  are  aboolutely  independent  of 
grants-in-aid.  Both  the  rulers  of  the 
land  and  private  individuals  conduct 
a  large  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
exclusively  for  girls,  which  serve  a  use- 
ful end  by  bringing  the  light  of  eman- 
cipation to  thousands  of  native  women, 
who,  m  their  turn,  are  carrying  it  on 
to  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  Of 
course,  as  yet  only  a  small  minority  of 
Indians  have  become  literate,  and  today 
the  larger  percentage  of  boys  and  girls 
of  school-going  age  are  not  attending 
institutions  of  learning;  but  none  the 
less  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  campaign  to  rid  Hindustan  of  its 
ignorance  and  consequent  superstition. 
The  British  so  far  have  not  seen  their 
way  clear  to  make  elementary  educa- 
tion free  or  compulsory,  though  just 
now  a  bill  has  been  introduced  and  is 
being  pushed  by  the  Indian  members 
of  India's  parliament — the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council — to  introduce  these 
features  in  the  educational  system.  One 
of  the  Maharajas,  Sayaji  Rao  III,  has 
carried  out  this  reform  in  his  State  of 
Baroda,  while  the  rulers  of  Travan- 
core,  Mysore,  Patiala,  and  a  few  other 
native  States,  have  made  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  lower  grades  free. 

The  British,  being  foreigners,  and 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  com- 
pared with  the  Indian  population — 
there  are  less  than  300,000  European 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  told, 
among  300,000,000  natives — for  patent 
reasons  have  not  dared  to  do  much  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  social,  moral, 
and  religious  canons  of  the  people. 
Yet  with  the  co-operation  of  progres- 
sive Indians  they  have  passed  laws  to 


abolish  sati — the  immolation  of  Hindu 
widows  on  their  husbands'  funeral 
pyres,  a  cruel  custom,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  ofttimes  relatives, 
considering  it  cheaper  to  persuade  or 
force  the  hapless  women  thus  to  kill 
themselves  than  to  support  them  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  egged  them  on  to 
commit  suicide  in  this  orthodox  man- 
ner; legalized  widow  remarriage,  thus 
dealing  an  insidious  but  tremendously 
effective  blow  to  the  Hindu  practice  of 
enforcing  widowhood;  made  matri- 
mony between  men  and  women  profess- 
ing different  religions  possible;  and 
fixed  the  age  of  consent. 

Indirectly,  the  English  have  inspired 
the  natives  to  set  about  reorganizing 
their  social,  moral,  and  religious  sys- 
tems. Indians  educated  in  the  modern 
schools  and  colleges  find  it  impossible 
to  live  up  to  such  requirements  of  caste 
as  the  practice  of  looking  upon  more 
than  60,000,000  of  their  confreres  as 
"untouchable,"  and  treating  them  worse 
than  dogs;  refusing  to  break  bread 
with  people  of  other  clans  and  creeds 
than  their  own ;  refraining  from  going 
abroad  for  material  betterment  or 
pleasure;  abstaining  from  marrying 
outside  the  extremely  restricted  area 
prescribed  for  them;  or  compelling 
widows  to  remain  single  without  insist- 
ing upon  compulsorjT^  "widowerhood." 
Their  education  makes  them  recognize 
the  banefulness  of  extremely  early  wed- 
lock and  its  consequent  evil,  immature 
motherhood.  They  therefore,  singly 
and  collectively,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  have  increasingly  urged  the 
reconstruction  of  society  along  saner, 
more  modern,  and  civilized  lines. 
Organizations  have  been  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  effect  these 
reforms,  and  the  propaganda  is  yearly 
enlisting  the  enthusiasm  of  a  con- 
stantly growing  number  of  men  and 
women.  In  more  than  one  metropolis 
today  institutions  are  to  be  found 
where  members  of  the  fair  sex,  many 
of  them  widows,  are  being  trained  to 
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be  sisters  of  mercy,  to  aid  and  instruct 
the  poor  and  neglected. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  West- 
ern education  has  been  the  revitalizing 
of  Hinduism  and  Islam.  Dissenting 
faiths,  such  as  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  the 
Arya  Samaj,  and  Theosophy  have 
sprung  up,  Sikhism  has  been  revived, 
and  Mohammedanism  inspired  to  purge 
itself  of  many  hindering  accretions. 
These  religious  bodies  are  exerting 
their  whole  influence  to  divert  the  peo- 
l)le  from  the  mere  mumbling  of  mean- 
ingless prayers,  to  endeavoring  to  build 
up  a  good  moral  character.  Monogamy 
is  making  a  great  headwaj^  among  both 
Hindus  and  Moslems,  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  give  a  more  equitable  status  to 
their  women. 

It  is  only  natural  that  modern  edu- 
cation should  develop  political  aspira- 
tions in  the  Indians.  They  desire  to 
see  their  country  governed  by  native 
agency  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
in  vogue  in  Occidental  lands.  How- 
ever, the  bulk  of  them  realize  that,  ac 
the  present  stage  of  India's  evolution, 
a  popular  administration  is  not  possi- 
ble, and  tlu\y  therefore  do  not  press 
England  to  immediately  leave  its  Ori- 
ental dependency  to  its  fate,  but  agitate 
for  the  granting  of  self  government  to 
the  people  as  literacy  advances  among 
them.  There  is  a  small  majority,  to  be 
sure,  which  is  eager  to  see  Hindustan 
absolutely  and  at  once  freed  from  Brit- 
ish leading-strings,  and  the  extremists 
among  them  even  go  to  the  length  of 
occasionally  throwing  bombs  and  firing 
revolvers  at  officials,  and  advocating  a 
complete  boycott  of  English  men  and 
goods.  But  the  number  of  impatient 
idealists  and  anarchists  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  great  moderate 
majority.  In  acknowledgement  of  the 
demands  of  Young  India,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
progressed  materially  and  intellectu- 
ally during  the  last  half-century.  Great 
Britain  has  conceded  to  the  natives  a 
limited  voice  in  the  administration  of 


their  own  country ;  and  every  year  sees 
more  of  the  important  government 
posts  being  given  to  them. 

Similar  improvement  is  going  on  in 
the  native  States,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguislit'd  from  British  India,  being 
ruled  by  Indian  princes  who,  though 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  advice 
of  the  paramount  i^ower  in  carrying  on 
their  government,  yd  are  j^ractically 
the  masters  of  all  they  survey.  Many 
of  the  Maharajas,  as  has  been  observed, 
have  shown  great  enthusiasm  in  afford- 
ing excellent  educational  facilities  for 
their  subjects,  and  the  enlightened 
rulers  of  Mysore  and  Travancore  have 
conceded  important  legislative  rights 
to  their  people.  Whereas  in  the  old 
days,  the  ^ii'inces  used  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  being  the  most  extravagant 
in  jewels,  and  dress,  and  capricious 
pleasure,  now  the  more  progressive 
among  them  are  running  a  race  to  pro- 
vide stable  administrations.  Without 
undue  pressure  from  the  outside,  here 
and  there  these  potentates  are  bringing 
to  an  end  the  policy  of  their  forefath- 
ers, who  looked  upon  all  state  revenue 
as  belonging  to  their  privy  purse,  and 
are  voluntarily  limiting  their  expendi- 
tures. The  native  rulers  attempt  to 
emulate  the  example  of  British  Indi-i, 
while  the  alien  administrators  try  to 
outstrip  the  Maharajas  in  introducing 
advanced  measures.  A  healthy  rivalry 
thus  exists  between  the  two,  and 
steadily  as  time  rolls  on,  portending  the 
present  and  future  well-being  of  the 
whole  of  the  land. 

The  British  do  not  take  the  stand 
that  they  have  perfected  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  a  point  where  it  can- 
not be  improved — the  educated  Indians 
would  not  permit  them  to  harbor  such 
a  thought  for  a  moment,  even  if  they 
were  inclined  to  do  so.  A  public  plat- 
form and  press  have  gradually  been 
established  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indian  members  of  the  Supreme 
and  Provincial  Legislative  Councils, 
keep  the  officials  strung  up  to  the  high- 
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est  pitch  of  efficiency  and  watchfulness. 
Journalistic  and  oratorical  gad-flies 
keep  stinging  the  natives,  also,  to  do  all 
they  can  to  hurry  along  the  intellectual, 
social,  moral,  and  spiritual  evolution 
of  the  country. 

Consequently  India  in  1011  is  not 
only  in  every  respect  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  it  was  when  the  British  entered 
it  as  traders,  or  when  their  sovereign 
took  hold  of  the  reins  of  its  govern- 
ment, but  it  actually  is  on  the  high  road 
of  progress,  and  is  making  giant 
strides,  desj)ite  the  fact  that  the  inertia 
of  centuries  and  the  wrangling  of  war- 
ring races  and  creeds  flag  its  energies. 
Important  as  it  is  that  the  English 
have  established  peace,  built  schools, 
provided  transportation  and  communi- 
cation facilities,  modernized  old  irriga- 
tion canals  and  constructed  new  ones, 
codified,  revised,  and  improved  the 
laAvs  of  the  land,  and  introduced  other 
features  of  a  humane  government,  they 
have  done  even  greater  good  in  kicking 
the  natives  out  of  their  lethargy  of 
ages,  and  inspiring  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  people  to  settle  their  quar- 
rels of  the  past,  bury  the  hatchet,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  self-improve- 
ment. In  the  long  run,  self-heljD  is  the 
best  aid,  and  the  British,  having  been 
the  means  of  stimulating  the  Indians 
with  the  desire  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  have  performed  the  most 
invaluable  service  for  Hindustan. 

It  is  startling  to  note  the  utter 
absence  of  any  mention  of  the  work 
done  by  American  missionaries,  in  the 
article  we  have  quoted. 

Natives  have,  we  are  told,  spent 
huge  sums  for  charitable  and  educa- 
tional work;  Great  Britain  is  given 
credit  for  all  it  has  done  or  attempted 
to  do,  but  the  United  States,  which  has 
contributed  thousands  of  dollars  "for 
the  relief  of  India,"  has  not  been 
thanked,  evidently,  by  the  Powers  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  India,  for  the 
work  attempted  or  accomplished. 


While  all  this  industrial,  educa- 
tional, architectual  and  other  develop- 
ment has  been  going  on,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  was  as  keen 
a  demand  for  American  dollars  as  ever. 

Wc  are  told,  by  the  statistics  in  "Mis- 
sioiuiry  Tidings,"  that  $29,330  for 
orphanage  support  in  Bilaspur,  India. 
The  schools  at  that  place  received  $855, 
and  the  hospital  $1,175,  all  American 
money. 

In  Hindustan  there  was  distributed 
$2,000  of  medical  supplies,  and  Great 
Britain  was  relieved  of  the  care  of  her 
India  orphans  at  this  place,  to  the 
amount  of  $11,000. 

A  home  for  women  and  babies,  in 
Kulpahar,  India,  had  $2,216  of  Ameri- 
can collection,  spent  on  it. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  article  by 
Saint  Nihal  Singh,  compared  with  a 
close  reading  of  the  reports  of  Ameri- 
can mission  boards  will  make  good 
matter  for  deep  thought. 

In  the  United  States  of  America 
today,  the  poor  are  poorer  and  the  rich 
richer,  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
larger  number  of  children  at  work  in 
mills,  mines,  factories  and  sweat  shops 
than  ever  before. 

Dosen't  it  seem  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  let  Great  Britain  spend  a 
little  of  the  fabulous  sums  she  has  been 
using  in  other  channels  in  India,  to 
care  for  those  for  whom  the  improve- 
ments are  made? 

In  plain  English — what  right  have 
we  to  go  into  another  country,  pauper- 
ize its  people  and  deny  our  own  people  ? 

The  same  argument  holds  good  for 
China,  Japan  and  every  other  country 
in  which  long  established  mission 
boards  have  spent  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  American  dollars. 

The  returns,  from  a  soul-saving  view- 
point, seem  scarcely  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  time,  lives  and  money 
which  have  been  so  lavishly  donated  to 
"the  cause"  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 
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Work — a  God's  lavish  of  it,  may  be 
found  in  the  United  States  today,  for 
every  man  and  woman  now  engaged  in 
foreign  mission  fields. 

The  need  for  every  dollar  of  money 
that  can  be  raised  is  pressing  in  every 


part  of  the  Union,  and  it  would  seem 
a  good  time  for  India  to  be  permitted 
to  i^rofit  by  Breat  Britain's  willingness 
to  develop  her  along  those  lines  which 
appeal  most  to  the  standard  of  Great 
Britain. 


The  Making  of  a  Man 


Abbie  Fosdick  Ransom 


SHE  left  the  electric  car  at  the  cor- 
ner and  hurried  down  the  street 
toward  home.  A  little  woman 
with  a  form  trim  as  a  cedar  tree  and 
lithe  as  a  poplar,  while  her  face  showed 
many  a  wrinkle  under  the  rather 
shabby  hat.  Her  jacket  was  all  too 
thin  for  the  weather  and  her  teeth  w^ere 
chattering  as  she  pushed  open  the  outer 
door  and  entered  the  living  room. 

Her  husband  rose  at  her  appearanca, 
and  pulling  up  a  chair  mutely  invited 
her  to  a  seat  by  the  grate. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  terrible  night, 
Harlow,"  was  her  greeting,  "The  tem- 
perature is  below  freezing  now." 

"The  wind  is  rising  too,  isn't  it?" 
helping  her  with  her  hat  and  jacket. 

"Yes,  and  I  do  so  dread  the  wind. 
"Wlienever  it  strikes  me  I  want  to  sink 
down  into  a  little  heap  while  it  passes 
over  me.  I  have  no  strength  to  fight 
against  it.  There  was  a  blockade  on 
Summit  street  and  I  had  to  w^ait  for  a 
car  for  nearl}'  twenty  minutes  just  there 
where  the  wind  sweeps  up  from  the 
lake." 

She  unlaced  her  shoes  and  stretched 
out  her  stockinged  feet  to  the  blaze. 
He  watched  her  without  speaking  for 
a  time,  then  he  said  in  a  tone  which 
held  a  remonstrance  for  speaking  at 
all: 

"I  don't  like  to  tell  you  of  it,  Esther, 
but  Harvey  sent  a  messenger  here  twice 
this  evening  after  you." 

Her  eyes  flashed  inquiry  into  his  face 


but  she  did  not  speak,  she  could  not. 
Harvey,  their  boy,  her  best  loved,  j^et 
withal,  so  devil-may-care,  the  one  who 
acted  first  and  thought  afterward ;  was 
he  in  trouble  or  why  had  he  sent  for 
her  on  such  an  evening? 

"He  sent  a  note.  There  it  is  on  the 
table,  nothing  in  it.  He  only  wants 
you  to  come  to  him  an'd  I  protest.  You 
are  not  going  out  again  tonight.  Why 
has  he  not  come  himself  instead  of 
sending?" 

She  took  the  note  from  the  table  and 
read.  Once,  twice,  three  times,  before 
its  meaning  impressed  itself  upon  her 
brain. 

"He  doesn't  say  a  word,  only  wants 
me  to  meet  him  at  Cedar  Hill.  I  must 
go,  Harlow ;  he  would  never  send  for 
me  if  something  were  not  wrong."  As 
she  spoke  the  note  was  replaced  and 
the  shoes  were  being  hurriedly  drawn 
on. 

"Esther,  it  is  ten  o'clock;  it  will  be 
eleven  by  the  time  you  reach  Cedar 
Hill.  If  I  could  go  with  you,I  am 
almost  tempted  to  try."  One  white 
hand  opened  and  closed  again  as 
though  to  test  its  power  to  combat  wind 
and  cold. 

"You  must  not  think  of  it."  Her 
whole  character  burst  out  in  the  deci- 
sion of  her  tone.  "You  are  getting 
along  nicely  now,  and  it  would  surely 
put  you  in  bed  again.  Why,  you 
haven't  been  out  of  doors  in  three 
months,  and  to  speak  of  it  such  a  night 
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as  this.    I  must  go  and  alone.    A  boy 
was  here  twice,  you  say?" 

All  the  time  her  hands  were  busy. 
The  shoes  were  laced,  hat  and  jacket 
put  on  deftly  as  women  of  her  makeup 
know  how.  She  was  cold,  chilled  to 
the  quick,  that  did  not  matter.  Their 
boy  was  in  trouble,  had  sent  for  her, 
she  must  go.  Never  yet  had  he  called 
in  vain.  Was  he  not  hers  to  aid,  to 
comfort,  to  be  sacrificed  for? 

She  took  out  her  purse  and  scanned 
the  contents.  There  was  a  little,  a  very 
little  silver  in  it.  She  had  been  count-' 
ing  upon  Harvey  to  help  them  through 
the  week.  Well,  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  disappointed  them,  but  it 
would  all  work  out  right  in  the  end. 
The  one  thing  necessary  now  was  to 
get  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  learn 
the  worst  and  make  the  best  come  of  it, 
whatever  the  worst  might  be. 

At    the    corner    the    car    had    just 
started.    Ten  minutes  wait  for  another. 
The  wind  pierced  her,  froze  her  until 
her  blood  partook  of  the  chill  at  her 
heart.     Particles  of  snow  were  slowly 
falling, — drifting  along,  first  one  and 
then  another,  to  lie  in  greyish  heaps  in 
little  spaces  on  the  flagging,  topping 
the  edges  of  the  curbing  with  a  fine 
braiding,  twisted  and  turned  in  many 
an  intricate  design.    The  electric  lights 
shone  white  upon  the  cold,  grey  lines 
of  steel  stretching  away  into  each  suc- 
ceeding circle  of  light  and  the  wind 
swept  and    moaned  among    the  wires 
until  she  quivered  and  shook  in  unison 
with  them.    At  last  the  car  came.    She 
boarded  it,  shivering  as  with  an  ague 
while  her  heart  was  counting  the  min- 
utes,  overleflpnig  the   miles   ahead   in 
her  desire  to  reach  the  boy.    What  had 
he  done?     He  had  never  been  in  any 
real     trouble,     never     done     anything 
actually  bad,  but   ever  since  he  had 
been  able  to  creep  he  had  gone  from 
one  thing  to  another,  anything,  every- 
thing he  had  fancied,  right  or  wrong, 
and  for    twenty  years  she    had  lived 
with  her  heart  in  her  throat  wondering 


what  would  come  next.  Now  it  was 
here,  else  he  would  never  have  sent  for 
her  with  such  urgency. 

She  left  the  car  at  the  Hill.  No  one 
was  in  sight.  Back  and  forth,  forth 
and  back  she  walked  the  little  piece  of 
road  in  front  of  the  Station.  At  that 
late  hour  the  agent  was  gone  and  no 
one  was  admitted  until  morning.  She 
waited  until  waiting  was  torture.  The 
mercury  was  falling  rapidly  and  the 
wind  was  apparently  trying  to  estab- 
lish an  equilibrium.  It  rushed  around 
the  corner,  bore  down  upon  her,  over 
her,  whirled  swiftly  back,  caught  her 
and  wrapped  her  close.  It  held  her 
until  she  cried  with  pain;  tears  froze 
on  her  cheeks  and  her  veil  was  stiff  as 
a  shingle.  At  last  away  down  the 
street  she  saw  a  single  figure  coming 
toward  her  with  a  step  which  could 
belong  to  no  one  except  him  for  whom 
she  waited.  Her  fingers  clutched  each 
other  and  held  fast.  Yes,  is  was  he. 
Her  fears  were  all  in  vain.  It  was  not 
that—.  Then  she  almost  laughed  at 
the  thought  which  had  possessed  her. 

"You're  here,  are  you,  mother?"  he 
said  as  he  tucked  her  arm  within  his, 
falling  into  step  with  her.  "It  grew  so 
late  I  had  almost  given  you  up." 

His  tone  was  cheery  and  his  head 
had  a  certain  carriage  that  was  new. 
His  whole  aspect  spoke  of  something 
which  had  transformed  the  boy  into 
the  man,  giving  authority  and  dignity. 
She  gazed  at  him  in  wonder  while  a 
restfulness  came  upon  her  and  the 
agony  of  the  last  hour  was  forgotten  in 
its  peace. 

"I  was  in  the  city  when  your  note 
came."  Something  bound  her  lips 
together  as  with  a  cord  and  speech  was 
difficult.  "I  started  as  soon  as  I  heard." 
She  asked  no  questions.  If  he  were 
waiting  for  them,  if  the  telling  of  what 
he  must  say  would  be  the  easier  for 
questioning,  she  kept  them  in  her  heart. 
They  walked  along  until  one,  two, 
three  blocks  were  behind  them  when 
he  drew  her  closer  to  him,  speaking  in 
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a    tone    which    more    than    once^  had 
gained  him  his  desire. 

"Mother,  in  my  room  down  the  street 
ht'i'Q  some  one  is  waiting  to  see  you  and 
I  am  taking  you  tliere." 

She  understood.  Slowly  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  his  and  standing 
upon  the  flagging  looked  into  his  face. 
His  words  repeated  themselves  over 
and  over  until  her  very  soul  cried  out 
in  rebellion.  He,  her  boy,  her  only  one 
save  for  the  daughter  lying  these  many 
years  under  the  hillside  grass,  had  left 
her  without  a  word,  he  had  filled  his 
heart  with  another  image  and  that 
without  a  thought  of  her,  his  mother. 
A  resentment,  fierce,  unreasoning  as 
her  love,  took  form  within  her  and 
made  her  hard  as  the  stones  beneath 
her  feet. 

"Who  is  she?"  Her  voice  sounded 
afar  off,  like  the  voice  of  the  wind 
through  the  mountain  passes.  "AAliat 
is  she?    How  long  has  this  been?" 

He  clasped  her  again  to  himself  and 
hurried  onward;  in  him  a  mastery  at 
which  she  marvelled  and  struck 
against. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "I  am  taking  you 
to  her.  I  will  tell  you  nothing  until 
you  see.  But,  mother,  you  have  often 
said  you  loved  me  for  yourself  and  for 
my  sister,  too.  Now,  love  me  for  my- 
self and  love  my  wife  for  the  daughter 
who  is  dead." 

That  was  all.  It  was  enough,  more 
than  enough.  The  words  threw  even 
her  phj^sical  pain  into  the  balance 
against  him.  She  almost  hated  him 
for  daring  to  ask  love  for  one  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  whom  she  could 
not  even  call  by  name.  'Wliy  should 
any  girl  take  from  her,  unasking,  what 
belonged  to  her  as  gift  of  God?  He 
was  hers,  all  hers,  hers  by  right  of  love 
and  suffering;  hers  by  right  of  years 
of  her  own  life  poured  unceasing  into 
his;  hers  because  through  her  his  life 
had  been  filled  to  overflowing. 

They  reached  a  house  where  a  light 
was  burning  near  the  roof.     Up  the 


stairs  he  led  her,  unresisting,  until 
three  flights  were  below  them  and  they 
stood  before  a  closed  door.  Then  she 
faced  him  again. 

"How  long  has  this  been?"  she 
demanded.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  us? 
Why  did  you  not  come  instead  of  send- 
ing? What  right  had  you  to  so  abuse 
your  sick  father's  confidence?  Do  you 
not  know  that  he  is  home  suffering 
alone,  dreadmg  for  me,  filled  with  anx- 
iety because  of  your  message?  Harvey, 
this  is  a  bitter  thing  which  you  have 
done." 

For  the  first  time  that  night  the  boy 
she  had  known  stood  befoiv  her;  in  his 
eyes  the  old  expression  of  conscious 
guilt,  or  repentance  for  wrong  doing. 
His  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  son  seek- 
ing forgiveness. 

"I  didn't  think,  mother;  now  I 
remember  how  the  cold  pinches  you. 
But  it  seemed  as  though  I  could  not 
rest  until  you  knew,  and  you  musn't 
think  anything  until  you  have  seen  her. 
We  were  only  married  last  night  and 
had  3'ou  known  you  would  have  i)re- 
vented.  I  am  only  twenty,  you  know, 
and  she  is  two  months  younger." 

Onl}'  twenty !  Her  eyes  went  beyond 
him  to  a  little  child  sitting  between 
the  rails  of  an  electric  car  track  half 
way  down  a  steep  hill  in  the  country. 
She  saw  the  motorman  trying  in  vain 
to  stoj)  the  car  while  she.  herself,  was 
springing  towards  the  child  with  arms 
out-reaching.  She  felt  the  car  strike 
just  after  she  had  caught  him  up,  felt 
the  impact  as  she  struck  the  earth,  far 
to  the  side,  the  child  uninjured.  She 
felt  the  days  and  nights  of  pain  that 
followed  for  her.  Then  she  saw  that 
other  one,  the  daughter,  older  than  he 
by  two  3^ears — the  child  with  Puritan 
ways,  whose  one  care  from  babyhood 
had  l)een  for  her  mother.  She  had 
never  given  anxiet3\  never  anything 
but  delight.  She  saw  that  one  Ijmg 
in  a  casket  covered  with  smilax  and 
the  delicate  blooms  of  the  woodsey 
Quaker  Lady.    She  saw  whole  fields  of 
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that  wonderfully  beautiful  flower  and 
the  little  child  who  loved  them  calling 
to  her  from  their  midst.  Then  she  felt 
the  baby  fingers  of  this  boy  stroking 
her  face  with  tender  caress.  For  once, 
sorrow  had  awed  him  to  thoughtful- 
ness.  Some  way,  she  could  not  see 
beyond  that  casket,  she  stood  there 
looking  into  it  and  feeling  again  the 
touch  of  his  fingers  upon  her  face  until 
his  voice  brought  her  back  to  the  pres- 
ent pain. 

"You  know,  mother,  you  might  have 
prevented  my  obtaining  a  marriage 
lincense." 

A  marriage  license;  yes,  that  had 
been  necessary.  She  spoke  with 
supreme  effort. 

"Yes,  you  are  only  twenty;  how  did 
you  obtain  one?" 

He  faltered  and  looked  down.  His 
words  were  almost  a  defiance  when 
they  came. 

"I  told  them  I  was  twenty-one." 

In  spite  of  himself  the  scorn  in  her 
eyes  drew  his  from  the  floor.  He 
looked  straight  into  her  face  while  her 
reply  reddened  his  cheeks  as  though 
a  flame  passed  over  them. 

"So  3^ou  have  not  only  deceived  me 
but  you — lied.  A  fine  preparation  with 
which  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  is  it 
not?" 

He  seemed  to  shrink  and  shrivel 
until  he  dwindled  to  the  stature  of  a 
child.  At  last  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  door,  partly  turning  the  knob  with 
irresolute  touch. 

"AVill  you  see  her,  mother?"  and  his 
voice  was  pleading. 

She  gave  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head  and  he  opened  the  door.  In  the 
further  end  of  the  room  a  girl  was 
seated,  the  crimson  covering  of  the 
chair  lending  whiteness  to  a  face  as 
white  as  the  petals  of  the  moonflower. 
Great,  grey  eyes  beneath  dark  hair 
falling  low  around  her  face;  a  strong 
nose  with  chin  and  mouth  holding  the 
resolution  of  a  man-of-arms  and  while 
the  woman    in    the  door    stood    as  a 


statue  the  girl  rose  to  her  feet.  The  son 
passed  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
led  her  forward. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  a  sob  forcing  its 
way  unchecked  in  to  the  words,  "this 
is  my  wife;  won't  you  welcome  her? 
Won't  you  let  her  take  the  place  of  the 
daughter  who  is  gone?" 

There  was  no  answer ;  there  could  be 
none.  Her  daughter  was  dead,  none 
could  take  her  place.  How  dared  any- 
one, no  matter  how  dear,  suggest  such 
a  thing?  He  drew  the  girl  nearer,  his 
hand  went  out  and  clasped  his  moth- 
er's, l)ringing  them  together. 

"Mother,"  he  jDleaded,  "this  is  my 
wife;  is  she  not  daughter,  too?" 

Deliberately  the  woman  withdrew 
her  hand  from  his,  then  she  closed  the 
door  tightly,  standing  with  her  back 
against  it.  The  trembling  which  had 
possessed  her  was  all  gone;  it  was  as 
if  the  wind  had  tempered  her  to  steel. 
For  a  moment  the  room  was  still,  so 
still  they  might  have  counted  each 
other's  breathing  until  a  whisper,  low 
as  the  wind  music  of  a  forest  pine, 
came  from  the  girl. 

"My  mother,  Harvey  has  told  me  so 
much  about  you  I  feel  that  you  must 
have  been  my  mother  these  man5% 
many  years.  I  love  you,  will  you  not 
love  me  just  a  little  for  Harvey's  sake 
until  you  can  love  me  for  my  own?" 

The  brown  eyes  of  the  woman  were 
magnet  strong  to  hold  the  grey  ones  of 
the  girl  and  her  voice,  to  him  who 
listened  was  no  voice;  it  was  the 
resound  of  metal  on  the  anvil  smitten 
by  the  worker  in  iron, 

"Did  you  not  know  Harvey  had  a 
mother  before  you  became  his  wife?" 
The  question  had  menace  in  it  and  a 
fear  crept  into  the  face  of  the  girl  as 
the  response  came,  hesitatingly: 

"Yes,  but— I— we— " 

"Very  well;  yesterday  you  refused 
that  mother  a  vital  confidence ;  tonight, 
you  ask  for  her  love." 

Now  the  brown  eyes  were  turned  full 
upon  the  boy's.    His  never  left  her  lips. 
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He  was  wondering,  curiously  wonder- 
ing, how  one  could  speak  with  lips 
drawn  in  a  hard,  straight  line  across 
the  teeth,  taking  to  themselves  no  form 
of  the  spoken  word. 

"Harvey,  I  have  always  said  that  no 
matter  what  j'ou  might  do  your  mother 
would  never  desert  3'ou,  It  is  as  true 
tonight  as  jesterday,  but  now  you  have 
deserted  me.  You  have  deserted  your 
father  at  a  time  when,  of  all  others, 
you  are  most  needed.  You  still  have 
a  mother  but  that  mother  has  no  son." 
She  raised  her  hand  until  it  pointed 
straight  at  the  girl  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"Your  way  lies  there;  mine, — God 
help  me — your  father  and  I  walk  alone 
now;  whither,  does  not  matter." 

The  hand  fell  until  it  rested  upon 
the  knob  of  the  door.  Quietly  it  was 
opened.  "It  is  goodby  forever,"  they 
heard  her  murmur  as  it  closed  behind 
her. 

The  next  day  she  was  lying  in  the 
bed  her  husband  had  occupied  for  so 
man}^  weeks.  He  was  standing  beside 
her  and  with  him  were  the  two  whom 
she  had  gone  to  meet  the  night  before. 
Now  again  they  were  listening  to  what 
she  might  say. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  cold,  so  cold.  I  cannot 
walk  very  much  further.  If  I  could 
only  find  Harvey  he  would  help  me. 
Harvey!  Harvey!"  She  was  pleading 
as  the  sea  pleads  for  a  rest  which  is 
forever  denied.  "Oh,  he  is  lost  in  the 
darkness.  My  little  one  !  I  cannot  see 
the  water  for  this  great  cliff  which 
bars  my  path,  but  the  wind  is  moaning ; 
the  tide  must  be  coming  in.  If  I  could 
lie  down  upon  the  sand  and  rest  a 
moment  then  I  might  find  him.  Har- 
vey, my  boy,  my  only  one." 

Her  arms  went  out  as  though  to 
gather  him  up  as  she  did  that  day  upon 
the  car  track;  for  a  moment  she  was 
still  and  then  the  pathetic  wandering 
would  begin  all  over  again.  Softly 
they  turned  away  and  going  out  stood 
before  the  grate  whose  warmth  she  had 


left  for  him  the  night  before.  Then 
the  father  spoke: 

"When  she  left  you  last  night  the 
last  car  had  gone.  She  walked  all  that 
long  distance  home  in  the  storm  and 
darkness.  It  was  easier  for  you  to  send 
for  her  than  to  come  hqme.  Today,  I 
sent  for  you  that  you  might  look  upon 
your  work.  I  hope  the  result  pleases 
and  now  you  may  go.  From  now  on 
as  she  told  you  last  night  Ave  have  no 
son." 

The  boy  was  standing  leaning 
against  the  mantle,  his  head  down- 
cast. Never  before  within  his  memory 
had  his  mother  been  sick.  He  had 
grown  to  think  she  could  not  be  other 
than  always  cheerful,  bright  and  flit- 
ting from  one  duty  to  another  as  a  bird 
flits  from  branch  to  blossom.  Tears 
were  shining  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied : 

"Father,  j'ou  are  too  hard;  I  didn't 
think—" 

The  rebuke  was  a  lightning  flash: 

"You  had  no  right  not  to  think. 
Now,  go;  I  must  attend  to  my  wife." 

But  the  girl  was  standing  before 
them,  tall,  straight  and  stern  as  Zen- 
obi  a. 

"Your  father  is  right,"  she  said. 
"You  had  no  right  to  think.  But  you 
did  think,  only  your  thought  was  how 
surest  to  attain  your  desires,  and  you 
deceived  me  as  well  as  your  mother. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I." 

She  turned  swiftly  from  him  and  a 
hand  went  out  in  appealing  gesture  to 
the  grey  haired  man.  "Let  me  stay 
and  help  you.  I  am  a  nurse  by  pro- 
fession and  you  have  no  one.  As  for 
Harvey,"  the  glance  she  gave  him  held 
nothing  but  disdain,  "he  is  not  my 
husband:  such  a  marriage  is  no  mar- 
riage. When  his  mother  forgives,  theii 
I  have  a  right  to  claim  him.  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  me.  Now,  let  me  alone ; 
I  will  give  her  back  to  you  and  when 
that  is  done,  I,  too,  will  go  away  and 
trouble  you  no  more." 

Before  either  could  speak  she  had 
disappeared   within   that  room  where 
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lay  so  much  of  misery.  A  half  hour 
later  when  she  came  out  Harvey  had 
gone  and  the  man's  head  was  buried  in 
his  arms  upon  the  table.  For  three 
weeks  they  were  too  busy  to  even  won- 
der where  he  had  gone,  and  then,  one 
day,  he  came  once  more  into  the  little 
sitting  room.  His  face  was  haggard, 
white  and  hollow  as  his  mother's;  in 
his  eyes  the  look  of  a  criminal  hunted 
to  the  death. 

"Father,"  he  begged,  "will  you  not 
let  me  see  her  just  a  moment  or  else 
tell  me  how  she  is?  I  am  starving  for 
one  word  from  her.  Never  before  have 
I  known  what  thinking  means,  but  now 
I  think,  think,  think,  until  life  is  noth- 
ing but  an  agony.  I  fall  asleep  from 
very  weariness  of  thinking  and  then  I 
keep  on  thinking  in  my  dreams.  I  sec 
her  wandering  on  and  on  as  she  did  in 
her  talk  here  that  morning,  and  I  am 
always  just  a  little  ways  ahead  where 
she  cannot  see  me.  Let  me  look  at  her 
a  moment  and  then  I  will  go  away." 

Out  from  the  sick  room  came  the 
girl.  A  light  shone  in  the  grey  eyes 
and  a  smile  was  in  the  corners  of  the 
weary  mouth  which  in  these  weeks  had 
forgotten  the  uses  of  a  smile.  She 
gave  a  searching  look  into  the  haggard 
face  and  read  a  story  there  which  satis- 
fied. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "mother  has 
awakened  and  seems  stronger.  She 
will  not  speak^of  it,  but  for  days  her 


eyes  have  been  fixed  upon  this  room 
and  they  have  been  growing  hungrier 
and  hungrier.  Just  now  she  heard 
Harvey's  voice  and  the  look  upon  her 
face  is  simply  awful  in  its  pain.  If 
you  are  willing,  I  think,  I  believe — " 

For  an  instant  his  hand  rested  care- 
lessly upon  the  shoulder  of  the  girl  and 
then  he  answered: 

"If  she  can  forgive,  wants  to  see  him, 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  He  sinned 
against  her  far  more  than  me." 

The  girl  crossed  the  room  and  took 
the  boy  by  the  hand.  "Come."  The 
word  sounded  like  a  benediction  and  he 
followed  as  though  to  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead. 

She  re-entered  the  sick  room,  the  boy 
but  a  step  behind.  She  saw  the  white 
face  upon  the  pillow  transformed ;  had 
the  wing  of  an  angel  touched  there  'in 
passing  it  could  not  more  quickly  have 
lost  its  pain;  she  saw  the  boy,  stagger- 
ing, groping  his  way  to  the  bedside  he 
could  not  see  for  tears,  fall  down  upon 
his  knees. 

"Mother,  my  mother,"  he  whispered 
between  sobs,  "I  have  no  right,  no 
right  at  all  to  ask,  but  will  you  kiss  me 
as,  you  used  to  do?  I  am  starving 
starving  for  my  mother's  love." 

A  thin  hand  reached  out  to  caress 
the  repentant  head  and  the  girl,  with 
a  face  from  which  the  weariness  had 
all  faded,  went  softly  out  and  closed 
the  door. 


A  Southerner  in  the  West 


J.   M.  Dimick 


Salt  Lake  City 

WHAT  a  lovely  spot  is  Salt  Lake 
City,  compassed  about  on  the 
North  and  P2ast  by  its  girdle  of 
blue  mountains,  and  that  smiling  val- 
ley stretching  many  miles  on  the  South 
and  West. 

It  is  said  that  Brigham  Young 
traveled  over  our  entire  country  m 
search  of  a  jDlace  Avhich  resembled  the 
"Holy  City,"  and  found  his  ideal  in 
the  location  of  this  Western  town.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  shaded  by  large 
trees,  and  green  hnvns  with  patches  of 
briglit  flowers  make  a  pretty  setting 
iiur  the  very  attractive  homes. 

One  can  scarcely  realize  that  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  site  of 
this  splendid  city  was  a  dreary  sage 
grown  desert.  Although  we  oppose  the 
^lormon  religion,  we  "Gentiles"  are 
forced  to  admire  the  courage  with 
Avhich  Brigham  Young  and  his  follow- 
ers faced  the  relentless  hardships  of 
life  in  this  desolate  country  and  trans- 
formed the  desert  into  a  mighty 
empire.  They  built  cities,  planted 
farms,  constructed  railroads,  gave  to 
the  country  irrigation,  and  laid  the  first 
telegrai^h  line  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  After  turning  their  backs 
on  Nauvoo,  111.,  where,  they  claim  the 
first  "Prophet  of  Mormonism,"  Joseph 
Smith,  was  assassinated,  they  made  the 
long  journey  of  more  than  two  thous- 
and miles  across  the  country  and 
reached  the  place  on  which  stands 
beautiful  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1847. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  we 
Avere  told  that  one  of  Brigham  Young's 
Avives  Avould  giA-e  an  informal  recep- 
tion and  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
tourists  and  perhaps  speak  a  word  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism. 
Some  of  our  young  people  availed 
themseh^es  of  seeing  and  hearing  one 


so  close  to  the  greatest  of  his  faith.  I 
did  not  care  to  shake  hands  Avith  any 
Avoman  Avho  permitted  her  husband  to 
have  more  than  one  Avife.  If,  hoAV- 
ever,  this  entertainment  had  been 
given  by  Amelia,  favorite  consort  of 
the  Apostle,  I  dare  say  curiosity  Avouhl 
liii\e  gained  ascendancy  over  my  aver- 
sion to  Mormon  principles.  Amelia 
Folsom  Avas  ^Irs.  Grover  Cleveland's 
cousin  and,  I  am  told,  turned  her  back 
on  bright  prosj^ects  of  a  happy  "ordi- 
nary life"  to  become  the  queen  of  Brig- 
ham Young's  "Bee  IliA'e."  He  built 
for  her  a  handsome  residence  Avhich 
stands  opposite  the  long  narrow  apart- 
ments occupied  by  his  other  Avives. 

The  tabernacle  is  a  huge  building 
Avhich  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship's 
hull  iuA-erted.  It  is  supported  by  many 
sand-stone  pillars,  and  seats  from 
8,000  to  10,000  people.  Here  services 
are  held  quite  often  and  the  building 
is  constantly  open  to  visitors.  I  was 
told  the  Mormons  manufactured  or 
hauled  from  the  mountain  forests  all 
the  material  of  which  the  tabernacle 
Avas  built  and  that  nails  Avere  not  used 
in  the  construction  of  this,  nor  in  the 
building  of  their  gorgeous  temple. 

We  attended  service  at  the  tabernacle 
one  evening.  I  never  heard  grander 
music,  there  are  hundreds  of  A'oices  in 
the  choir,  and  as  the  "Hallelujah 
Chorus"  came  rolling  from  this  vait 
multitude,  one  felt  as  if  angel  voices 
Avere  indeed  rejoicing  over  the  work  of 
Redemption.  Then  followed  what  was 
called  a  sermon.  As  the  speaker  closed 
his  discourse,  a  man,  who  sat  near  mc 
remarked,  "You  don't  hear  the  gospel 
preached  like  that,  at  home,  do  you? 
I  mean  straight  like  that?"  "It  depends 
on  one's  point  of  view,"  I  returned, 
"but  it  seems  a  bit  straighter  to  me.'' 
He  endeavored  to  convince  me  his 
preacher    could  teach    men  the    only 
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right  way  to  Heaven,  then  drifted  into 
a  discussion  of  Mormonisni  and  seemed 
surprised  when  I  remarked,  "In  my 
native  State  a  man  has  his  hands  full — 
often  too  full,  in  trying  to  manage  one 
wife  and  support  one  family."  Just 
liere  this  discij)le  of  Brigham  Young 
announced  his  firm  belief  that  it  was 
easier  to  provide  for  a  dozen,  and  I  at 
once  concluded  the  women  must  be 
their  own  bread-winners,  and  in  some 
cases  supported  their  families  also. 
"But  the  good  old  days  are  gone,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mormon,  with  a  sigh,  "for 
the  government  has  taken  away  our 
liberty.  "  I  came  near  substituting 
the  word  wives  for  "liberty."  "How- 
ever, some  of  our  people  contrive  to 
dodge  Uncle  Sam,"  This  was  said  with 
a  chuckle  and  I  knew  the  thought  gave 
him  genuine  pleasure. 

Some  time  ago,  when  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  I  met  a  lady  who  lived 
a  number  of  years  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  had  many  warm  friends  among 
those  people.  On  one  occasion  she 
asked  a  charming  young  woman,  "Mrs. 
,  do  you  not  long  for  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  your  husband '( 
I  should  think  his  absence  would  be  a 
great  trial  to  you.  Do  you  not  feel  the 
need  of  his  sharing  the  management  of 
your  household  and  the  responsibility 
of  rearing  your  children?" 

"Please  do  not  talk  to  me  about  hav- 
ing a  man  forever  hanging  around  my 
house,"  was  the  reply.  "I  could  never 
accomplish  anything,  never.  I  adore 
my  husband,  and  he  is  devoted  to  me, 
and  when  it  pleases  him  to  visit  my 
house,  he  is  treated  as  an  honored  guest, 
everything  is  done  for  his  comfort  and 
entertainment,  but  when  the  time  for 
his  departure  arrives,  I  do  not  urge 
him  to  remain,  for  you  know  I  am  a 
very  busy  woman." 

The  temple  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parks  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  embodies  to  the  Mormons  all  that 
is  most  sacred  in  their  religion. 
Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  enter  here 


and  it  is  used  by  the  faithful  only  for 
marriage  ceremonies  and  funeral  rites. 
I  think,  that  last  spring,  when  two 
steeplejacks  were  admitted  to  repair 
the  spire  of  this  temple  it  was  for  the 
first  time  "profaned"  by  the  presence 
of  Gentiles.  This  magnificent  granite 
edifice  cost  $4,000,000,  and  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  were  at  work  on  it  forty 
years  ago.  The  central  tower  is  210 
feet  high,  the  temple  measures  186  feet 
ni  length  and  is  90  feet  wide. 

We  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  bar- 
racks where  a  number  of  United  States 
soldiers  are  stationed  ready  for  service 
at  a  moments  notice,  and  enjoyed  the 
bright  sallies  of  these  sons  of  Mars 
who  fain  would  have  us  believe  a 
glimpse  of  people  from  the  "East" 
made  them  ill  with  homesickness. 

I  now  come  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
vv^hich  is  several  miles  from  the  city. 
In  recent  years  its  waters  have  receded, 
leaving  great  beds  of  crystal  salt.  My 
practical  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  salt  is  mined  throughout  this 
region  and  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  various  parts  of  our  country. 

My  memory  of  the  lake  is  like  a 
heavenly  dream.  So  many  tourists 
waste  their  precious  moments  bathing 
in  its  sapphire  waters,  I  passed  by 
these  merry  nymphs  and  went  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  huge  building 
which  was  ornamented  with  palms  and 
o-roAving  flowers.  From  a  hidden 
orchestra  came  floating  out  on  the  quiet 
air  the  sweet  strains  of  "Traumerie." 
The  sun-kissed  waters  sparkled  like 
millions  of  precious  jew^els  and  the 
snow  covered  mountains  beyond 
stretched  like  a  brilliant  panorama  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  sat 
thrilled,  feasting  my  soul  on  this  love- 
liness for  hours. 

Notwithstanding  this  bright  picture 
and  many  others  which  I  treasure  in 
my  heart  of  scenes  in  this  w^onderful 
country,  there  ever  comes  to  me  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  with  thoughts  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 


Roman  Catholic  Designs   on   the  American 

Nation 


J.  M,  Prltchett 


IF  any  liberty-loving,  free-thinking 
American  doubts  as  to  what  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  do  to  our 
glorious  Republic,  should  she  ever 
make  good  her  promise  to  the  present 
I'ope — that  is,  to  "Capture  America  for 
the  church  in  this  generation,"  let  him 
familiarize  himself  with  the  condition 
of  this  priest-ridden  Province  of  Quii- 
bec  and  City  of  Montreal,  where  the 
sway  of  the  church  is  supreme;  I  used 
to  think  that  conditions  were  horrible 
enough  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  in 
the  States,  where  our  civil  liberty  and 
right  of  ballot  was  prostituted  by  con- 
centration of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote, 
which  held  the  balance  of  power,  and 
made  cowards  of  our  Protestant  public 
men. 

But  I  find  that  state  of  affairs  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  to  what  they  do  in  this 
Province,  where  they  have  all  power. 
For  even  in  our  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
verted cities  of  the  States,  we  do  have 
some  semblance  of  law  and  order.  But 
here  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get 
civil  justice  in  a  court  of  law  in  any 
case  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  involved. 
I  could  name  innumerable  cases  to 
prove  this  assertion,  did  space  permit, 
but  perhaps  one  or  two  recent  instances 
will  suffice. 

There  is  a  certain  French  Lodge  of 
Masons  (La  Logue  Emancipation)  in 
this  city,  toward  which  the  church  has 
been  particularly  bitter  in  her  hatred 
and  persecution.  Now,  it  seems  that 
there  were  certain  papers  belonging  to 
this  lodge  (the  minutes,  and  so  forth) 
that  the  church  wanted  to  gain  posses- 
sion of.  It  had  only  to  be  whispered 
that  such  was  the  case,  when  a  number 
of  her  faithful  sons  took  it  upon  them- 


selves to  get  those  papers,  even  if  a 
murder  had  to  be  done  to  accomplish 
it.  They  waylaid  a  prominent  member 
of  the  lodge,  and  at  the  point  of  revolv- 
ers, in  the  streets  of  this  city,  robbed 
him  of  his  wallet  containing  the  papers, 
and  so  forth.  Everything  except  the 
papers  were  returned  to  him. 

Recognizing  the  leader,  arrest  and 
prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
injured  man,  there  was  practically  no 
defense,  the  prisoner  frankly  admitting 
that  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of  his 
holy  ( ?)  church,  and,  if  necessary,  was 
prepared  to  go  to  even  greater  extremes. 
I  will  do  the  judge  justice,  for  he  did 
charge  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  all  to  no  avail,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  jury  immediately  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  I  know  this  is 
almost  beyond  belief,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  perfectly  true,  as  can  easily  be 
verified  by  the  public  press  of  this  city, 
and  by  other  means. 

The  archbishop  of  this  diocese  has 
as  much  power  in  his  domain  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  He  can  close  theaters, 
control  the  city  council,  and,  in  fact, 
can  come  very  near  to  doing  just  as  he 
pleases.  It  is  perfectly  heart-rending 
to  see  this  beautiful  Province  and  this 
great  city  throttled  and  retarded  by 
this  anaconda  of  Rome. 

Last  summer  they  had  their  euchar- 
istic  congress  here,  and  I  saw  probably 
seventy-five  thousand  apparently  intel- 
ligent people  follow,  in  parade,  the 
Pope's  emissary,  who  carried  the 
"Host,"  in  which  was  the  actual  body 
of  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  wafer,  so  he 
told  those  poor  slaves,  and  so  they 
believed. 

The  great  majority  of  our  American 
people  do  not  realize  the  menace  and 
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danger  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
to  our  country  and  the  whole  world ;  for 
once  they  dominate  America  they  say, 
with  Monte  Cristo,  "The  world  is 
mine."  They  do  not  realize  it,  on 
account  of  the  stealth  and  secrecy  with 
which  she  works.  The  leaders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  priests, 
the  Paulist  fathers,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  Jesuits  are  among  the  most  talented 
and  best  educated  men  on  earth.  This 
not  only  makes  them  the  more  danger- 
ous; but  what  especially  makes  them 
a  menace,  is  the  fact  that  one  and  all 
think  they  can  commit  no  sin 
where  the  interests  of  the  church  are 
at  stake  n'ul  to  be  forwarded.  They 
throttled  the  world  and  men's  reason 
for  nigh  on  two  thousand  years,  and 
they  know  full  well  that  the  only  way 
they  can  hold  their  power  is  through 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore they  are  an  enemy  to  all  progress, 
liberty  of  thought  and  enlightenment. 
And  now  that  the  human  race  is  begin- 
ning to  lift  its  head  from  the  slough  of 
despond  and  ignorance  and  superstition 
(where  this  harlot  that  sits  on  the  seven 
hills  at  Rome  has  kept  it  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries),  and  is  beginning  to 
look  timidly  up  and  hope  and  think  for 
itself,  this  juggernaut  and  enemy  to  all 
human  progress  realizes  now  is  the  cru- 
cial moment,  and  she  has  marshaled 
her  cohorts  to  regain  her  sway  at  all 
costs. 

I  honestly  consider  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  the  greatest  menace 
to  progress  and  enlightenment  in 
the  civilized  world  today.  She 
hates  and  always  has  hated  America 
for  the  liberty  and  enlighten- 
ment for  which  she  has  stood. 
And  so  the  edict  has  gone  forth,  "Cap- 
ture America  at  all  costs."  The  first 
idea  is  to  gain  political  control.  Once 
this  is  accomplished,  all  the  rest 
is  easy.  We  have  only  to  look  at  some 
of  our  large  cities  to  see  how  well  they 
are  succeeding. 

France,  Spam,  Portugal,  and,  to  a 


certain  extent,  Italy,  are  driving  out 
the  priests,  monks,  nuns  and  Jesuits; 
and  ninety-live  per  cent  of  those, 
steeped  in  bigotry  and  fanaticism  are 
flocking  to  our  fair  shores.  Yes,  the 
edict  has  gone  forth,  and  only  the  God 
of  Nations  can  foretell  the  end,  for  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  compla- 
cently sitting  down  and  making  no 
effort  to  combat  the  evil,  while  the 
enemy  is  working  as  she  never  worked 
before ;  and  the  fact  of  her  doing  so  in 
secret  makes  it  the  more  insidious  and 
dangerous.  The  Jesuits  are  the  mili- 
tant and  most  fanatical  arm  of  the 
church,  and  for  tliat  reason  the  most 
dangerous. 

I  do  not  claim  that  there  are  no 
Roman  Catholics  who  love  their  coun- 
try— our  great  Republic;  God  forbid. 
But  I  do  claim  that  any  man  who 
allows  himself  to  become  a  slave 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  will  find  it  incompati- 
ble and  even  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  a  true  American.  For  the  very 
moment  he  vows  to  obey  the  church,  he 
then  and  there  transfers  his  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  potentate,  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  England  understands  this 
thoroughly  in  her  dealings  with  Ire- 
land. And  yet  in  the  past  Protestant 
America  has  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
maudlin  sympathy  over  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

The  following  case  may  also  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers : 

Two  Roman  Catholics,  through  some 
force  of  circumstances,  had  been  mar- 
ried by  a  Protestant  minister.  Now, 
after  several  years  of  married  life,  they 
are  called  up  before  the  officials  of  the 
Roman  Church  here,  and  the  mar- 
raige  is  declared  null  and  void.  And 
this  in  spite  of  British  civil  law  which 
does  recognize  such  a  marriage.  The 
children  in  this  case  were  declared 
illegitimate.  This  is  a  recent  case,  and 
it  has  started  so  much  indignation 
among  Protestants  that  recently 
it    was    denounced    by    a    prominent 
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bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  Episcopal  Cathedral,  and  a  movc- 
nient  was  set  on  foot,  "with  the  object 
of  carrying  the  case  on  appeal,  to  the 
Privy  Council.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  both  parties  agreed  to  the 
annulment  of  the  marriage.  But  tliat 
in  no  way  lessens  the  high-handedness 
of  the  procedure.  The  point  is,  not  so 
mucli  whether  a  Protestant  clergyman 
has  or  has  not  the  right  to  marr}^  two 
Koman  Catholics,  but,  as  a  leading 
jurist  here  aptly  puts  it,  whether  or 
not  the  Roman  Church  has  the  right 
and  power  to  establish  itself  a  court, 
and  summon  the  parties  before  it  for 
the  court  to  pronounce  judgment,  as 
was  done  in  this  case.  Thus  is  church 
dominating  Slate  with  a  vengeance. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  Uncle 
Sam  will  have  to  put  up  with  should 
the  Roman  clergy,  Jesuits,  and  so 
forth,  make  good  their  promise  to  the 
Pope,  to  "Capture  America  for  the 
church."  Let  no  man  think  these  are 
the  exjjressions  of  an  ultra  alarmist. 
Unfortunately  they  are  only  too  true. 
It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
that  to  every  country  that  has  ever 
been  dominated  by  the  Roman 
Church  one  of  two  things  has  come  to 
pass — that  nation,  after  sweating 
blood,  as  it  were,  either  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  church,  or  else  degen- 
erated into  a  fourth-rate  power. 

Roman  Catholics  are  ever  ready, 
with  a  maytyr-like  attitude  to  cry 
"prejudice,"  "bigotry,"  "persecution," 
and  so  forth,  whenever  a  just 
criticism  or  exposure  of  their 
methods  is  made.  A^^:lereas  the 
simple  truth  is,  that,  out  of  all  the 
different  religious  sects  or  creeds  of 
Christianity  existent  in  the  world 
today,  Romanism  is  the  only  one  that 
is  really  a  menace  to  the  race,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  it  makes  the 
church  dominate  the  State,  wherever 
they  have  the  power  to  enforce  it, 
thereby  practically  annulling  civil  law 
and  destroying  personal  liberty.     This 


cainiot  be  denied,  and  yet  we  are  calmly 
sitting  still  and  allowing  this  canker 
to  eat  at  the  very  heart  of  our  nation, 
the  nation  that  our  forefathers  left 
Europe  to  found,  in  order  that  they 
and  their  descendants  might  have  reli- 
gions and  civil  liberty. 

Let  your  glance  wander  toward 
^^'ashington,  and  see  how  many  of  the 
very  highest  positions  in  the  land  are 
hekl  by  Romanists,  and  ask  yourselves 
how  long  it  will  be  before  we  have  ii 
President,  even,  who  will  pay  his  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  Church  that  she  never 
changes,  that  she  is  the  same  today  as 
she  was  when  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell  and  all  j^ower  and  authority  were 
conferred  on  St.  Peter  (as  she  would 
have  us  believe).  "The  world  may  pro- 
gress, but  we  are  the  same."  This  is 
what  makes  her  a  menace.  She  does 
not  want  progress,  positively  refuses 
enlightenment.  Every  other  sect  is 
willing  to  make  concessions  to  science, 
to  broaden  and  expand,  as  civilization 
advances;  but  not  so  with  Rome.  She 
is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for- 
ever. And  since  she  takes  unto  herself 
infallibility,  therefore  all  outside  her 
fold  is  heretic,  to  be  dominated, 
conquered,  and  we  only  have  to  look 
back  upon  her  past  record,  to  learn 
what  she  would  do  should  she  ever 
regain  her  sway  as  mistress  of  the 
world.  She  does  not  dare  to  allow 
enlightenment  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  her  own  people.  And  that  is  why 
so  many  good,  honest  souls  are 
unaware  of  the  history,  the  methods, 
and  motives  of  the  oligarchy,  which 
they  are  taught  to  believe  is  the  only 
true  church  of  God.  Truly  "knowledge 
is  power,"  and  in  this  case  the  heads  of 
the  church  realize  it,  and  by  withhold- 
ing it  from  their  members,  retain  them 
as  slaves,  afraid  even  to  think  for 
themselves,  at  least  in  matters  religious. 

What  high-minded  lady  would  allow 
a  bachelor  priest,  by  auricular  confes- 
sion, to  tear  asunder  the  veil  of  femi- 
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nine  modesty  (woven  around  every 
woman's  heart,  by  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
and  which  no  man,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  her  husband,  has  any 
right  to  dare  to  i:)enetrate),  unless  her 
reason  has  been  perverted  and  her  soul 
steejied  in  the  superstition  that  a  man 
could  forgive  her  sins,  but  would  only 
do  so  after  he  had  peered  into  every 
inmost  secret  recess  of  her  heart  ?  How 
many  noble  w^omen  continually  suffer 
excruciating-  torture,  ere  they  can  bring 
themselves  thus  to  allow  a  man  to  lay 
bare  the  most  sacred  precincts  of  their 
souls !  The  sacred  veil  of  modesty  was 
divinely  given  to  every  woman,  and  no 
man  has  the  right  to  lift  it.  And  yet 
the  Catholic  Church  claims  it  for  her 
bachelor  priests  as  by  divine  command. 
And  well  does  she  know  its  power. 
Take  from  her  auricular  confession, 
and  Roman  Catholicism  would  soon 
fade  into  a  troubled  memory.  If 
any  one  doubts  as  to  the  obscene 
questions  asked  by  Catholic  priests 
to  their  female  penitents  let  him 
refer  to  the  books  of  instruction 
to  priest  on  this  subject  by  the 
Catholic  authorities,  that  is.  Dens, 
Ligouri,  and  so  forth.  The  instructions 
and  sample  questions  are  all  written  in 
Latin,  ,and  are  positively  obscene 
beyond  belief;  too  much  so  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English.  And  yet  these  are 
the  questions  the  priests  are  com- 
manded to  ask  women  during  confes- 
sion. And  that  is  what  she  is  striving 
to  plant,  as  she  never  did  before,  and 
that  is  what  she  will  plant,  deep  in  the 


heart  of  the  American  nation,  to  grow 
and  spread  until  too  late  to  uproot  it, 
if  she  makes  good  her  j^ledge  to  her 
Pontiff  to  capture  America  for  the 
church. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  just 
read  of  a  parallel  case  (to  the  one  I 
mentioned  above),  happening  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  contracting 
jiarties  were  married  by  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  the  marriage  later 
was  dissolved  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  decision  was  sus- 
tained by  a  Roman  Catholic  judge.  It 
only  confirms  what  I  have  written — 
yes,  the  danger  is  real  and  among  us, 
and  if-  the  American  people  do  not 
awake  to  a  realization  of  it,  and  take 
steps  to  combat  it,  then  the  result  be 
upon  their  own  heads.  Look  how  the 
Catholics  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  our  public  schools,  and  yet  have  the 
audacity  to  ask  the  government  to  sup- 
l)ort  their  parochial  schools,  which  are 
simply  training  camps  for  Popish  per- 
version of  the  coming  generation.  If 
you  w^ant  to  strike  at  the  verj  heart  of 
a  nation,  then  corrupt  her  youth.  The 
Jesuit  boasts,  "Give  me  a  child  until 
he  is  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  world 
may  have  him  afterward.  For,  in  that 
time,  I  will  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
Roman  Catholicism  so  deep  in  his  soul, 
that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
change  him."  And  w^e  know  this  is 
true.  Yes,  the  danger  is  only  too  real, 
and  the  next  decade  will  tell  the  tale. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  some  of  us 
hope,  is  tlie  knowledge  that  in  the  end 
truth  and  right  must  prevail. 


Girty,  The  White  Indian 

A  Study  in  Early  Western  History 
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THOUGH  Simon  Girty  was  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  lurid  charac- 
ters that  ever  figured  in  the 
aiuials  of  the  West;  though  the  part  \v2 
phiyed  among  the  Indian  tribes  was 
frequently  important  and  sometimes 
conspicuous,  and  though  his  life  was  a 
tragic  rouiauce  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gi"ave,  yet  all  that  was  known  of  him 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  from 
the  time  that  he  first  made  himself 
feared  and  hated  was  comprised  in  a 
few  widely  scattered  fragments  written 
entirely  by  his  enemies  and  disfigured 
by  errors  and  inconsistencies.  Probably 
no  minor  personage  in  American  his- 
tory who  has  received  as  little  atten- 
tion as  Girty  has  had  more  written  of 
him  in  ignorance  or  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  wild  and  conflicting  state- 
ments. Even  as  late  as  1883,  a  book, 
with  an  indorsing  preface  by  a  dis- 
tinguished historian,  was  published, 
which  gave  as  facts  the  fairy  tales 
about  Girty  which,  strange  to  say,  have 
been  accepted  as  authentic  down  to  the 
present  time.  These  very  circum- 
stances made  the  life  of  Girty  attrac- 
tive to  the  writer  as  an  historical  study, 
and  interested  him  in  an  effort  to  dra\v 
out  and  straighten  the  thread  of  truth 
that  has  so  long  been  knotted  in  this 
tangled  skein. 

The  eventful  story  of  the  White 
Indian,  which  is  here  attempted  for 
the  first  time,  is  mainly  drawn  from 
original  sources,  and  needs  neither  the 
intense  colorings  of  prejudice  nor  the 
embellishments  of  fancy  to  make  it 
entertaining. 

Simon  Girty  was  born  in  1744  at  the 
then  little  backwoods  settlement  of 
Paxton,  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present 


city  of  Harrisburg.  His  father,  "old 
(iiirty  of  Paxtang,"  as  he  was  irrever- 
ently calk'd,  a  lawless,  intemperate 
Irishman,  immigrated  to  the  colony 
al)out  the  year  1740,  adopted  the  con- 
genial pursuit  of  pack-horse  driver  in 
the  Indian  trade,  married  one  Mary 
Newton,  and  made  his  home  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  "Paxtang."  Finding 
it  profitable  to  exchange  red  paint, 
glass  beads  and  bad  whiskey  for  valua- 
ble furs  and  skins,  he  became  a  trader 
himself  and  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  law  as  an  unlicensed  trafficker,  and 
later  on,  in  1750,  got  himself  into  the 
same  predicament  again  for  appro- 
priating certain  unpurchased  Indian 
lands  on  Sherman  Creek,  in  the  present 
Perry  County,  Pennsylvania.  This 
last  venture  did  not  increase  his  popu- 
larity with  the  red  men,  and  shortly 
after  it  he  was  killed  by  an  Indian 
named  "The  Fish"  near  his  home  on 
the  Susquehanna,  and  not  far  from 
the  land  he  had  attempted  to  borrow. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "old  Girty  of 
Paxtang"  was  more  of  a  sot  than  a 
saint,  and  that  fact  certainly  did  not 
increase  his  wife's  affection  for  him, 
but  the  dramatic  episode  of  her  fall, 
and  the  assertion  oft-repeated  and  now 
so  ancient  that  her  husband  was  slain 
by  her  paramour  turns  out  to  be  a 
pure  fabrication.  Surely  the  life  of 
Mary  Girty  was  wretched  enough  and 
the  story  of  the  family  sufliciently 
tragic  without  the  sombre  addition  of 
such  an  infamy.  The  widow  of  the 
murdered  man  was  left  to  battle  with 
]")overty  and  privations,  and  her  four 
little  sons,  Simon,  James,  George  and 
Thomas,  looked  helplessly  out  upon  an 
unfriendly  world  with  no  inheritance 
but  a  love  of  liquor,  with  no  memories 
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but  bitter  ones,  aiul  with  a  future  over- 
shadowed by  a  relentless  fate. 

About  the  year  1755,  just  in  time  to 
share  the  sull'erin^s  and  horrors  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  the  widow 
Girty  married  John  Turner,  who  was 
then  livino'  on  the  Juniata,  not  far 
from  the  protecting  walls  of  Fort 
(iranville,  near  the  present  Lcwiston, 
and  there  at  his  rude  cabin  and  clear- 
ing, for  a  brief  season,  did  the  unfortu- 
nate family  have  such  scant  happiness 
as  the  war  and  a  howling  wilderness 
afforded.  Vn\t  more  misery  Avas  impend- 
ing. In  the  sunnner  of  1750,  not  a  year 
and  a  half  after  ]Mrs.  Turner's  mar- 
riage, and  Avhilc  she  was  rejoicing  in 
the  smiles  and  dimples  of  an  infant 
son,  the  danger  signal  was  suddenly 
heard  and  the  family  barely  had  time 
to  rush  into  Fort  Granville  when  it 
was  attacked  by  a  large  number  of 
French  and  Indians,  Avho  had  evi- 
dently heard  of  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  who  had  left  it 
Avith  all  his  men  but  a  handful  under 
Lieutenant  Armstrong  to  guard  some 
reapers  in  Sherman's  valley.  The  fort 
was  fired,  Armstrong  and  one  man  had 
been  killed,  several  others  wounded 
and  destruction  was  imminent,  when 
the  enemy  offered  quarter  to  the 
beseiged  if  they  would  surrender,  and 
John  Turner,  too  desperate  to  w^ait  for 
a  formal  acceptance  of  the  offer,  threw 
open  the  gates.  Savage  mercy  fol- 
followed.  The  fort  was  given  up  to 
the  flames  and  the  prisoners,  already 
worn  out,  were  driven  by  forced 
marches  to  Kittanning,  an  Indian 
town  on  the  Alleghany,  where  Mary 
Newton  became  a  widow  for  a  second 
time  and  the  climax  of  her  sufferings 
was  reached.  The  whole  village  turned 
out  with  whoops  and  yells  of  rejoicing 
to  meet  the  victors,  and  the  few  grown 
male  prisoners  who  had  not  already 
been  tomahawked  were  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  John  Turner  was  consigned 
to  the  stake  before  the  eyes  of  his  ago- 
nized familj^,  and  the  carousing  sava- 


ges amused  themselves  by  boring  holes 
through  his  flesh  with  red-hot  gun- 
barrels.  Finally,  when  flames  and  tor- 
ture had  nearly  done  their  work,  the 
dying  man  was  tomahawked  by  a  lit- 
tle Indian  boy  who  was  lifted  up  in 
the  arms  of  his  admiring  father  for 
the  })urpose.  If  we  will  just  here  recall 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  government 
of  Pennsylvania  was  at  this  very  date 
offering  rewards  in  cash  for  the  scalps 
of  Indian  men,  Avomen  and  children, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  spirt 
Avhicli  prevailed  during  this  desperate 
and  vengeful  struggle. 

During  this  festive  halt  at  Kittan- 
ning the  surviving  captives  were  par- 
celed out  among  the  representatives  of 
the  different  tribes  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition. Thomas  and  George  Girty 
were  assigned  to  the  Delawares ;  Simon 
to  the  Senecas,  and  James  Girty,  his 
mother  and  her  infant  son  John  Tur- 
ner Avere  deliA'ered  over  to  the  Shawa- 
nese.  On  the  8th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, Avhen  Colonel  Armstrong 
attacked  and  destroyed  Kittanning,  he 
recaptured  Thomas  Girty,  who  thus 
escaped  the  saA^age  education  in  store 
for  his  brothers.  He  found  a  home 
near  Fort  Pitt,  the  site  of  the  present 
Pittsburg,  where  he  resided  eA^er  after, 
and  gave  his  name  to  Girty's  Pnn  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  fate  of 
his  singularly  unfortunate  mother  has 
giA-en  rise  to  many  romantic  but  con- 
flicting traditions,  and  is  still  involved 
in  obscurit3^  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  she  ever  escaped  from  the  clutches 
of  the  dusky  demons  who  must  have 
seemed  to  her  as  special  agents  to  work 
out  the  family  doom.  Her  baby,  the 
little  John  Turner,  to  whom  she  clung 
so  frantically  through  many  a  heart- 
rending scene,  remained  for  years 
among  the  slayers  of  his  father;  but 
though  longer  in  captivity  than  any 
of  his  family,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  least  affected  by  savage  life,  and, 
strange  to  say,  when  at  last  released  he 
sought   out  his   brother  Thomas   and 
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lived  with  the  whites  to  the  end  of  his 
day. 

Unheard  of  for  years^  the  other  cap- 
tive    brotliers     roamed,     with     their 
adopted   tribes,  the  great  North-west- 
ern Avihierness,  and  day  by  day  their 
savage    guardians    souglit    to    destroy 
within  them  every  feeling  and  instinct 
of   race   and   civilization.     The   Girty 
blood  was  naturally  wild  and  lawless, 
and  they  succeeded  only  too  well.     In 
17G4,  at  the  close  of  Pontiac's  war,  the 
able  and  gallant  Bouquet  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  accomplished  that  wholesale 
rescue  of  prisoners  from  the  Indians 
so  eloquently  portrayed  in  the  noted 
painting  of  Benjamin  "West,  and  the 
•  three  Girty  brothers  wore  among  the 
number.     But  they   had   now   become 
indifferent      to      deliverance.        They 
returned   Avith   Bouquet  to   Fort  Pitt, 
but  they  returned  with  souls  imbued 
with  savage  feelings  and  with  natures 
perverted  by  savage  education.     They 
had  been  taught  to  love  the  destroyers 
of  their  parents,  and  charmed  wuth  the 
wild,  free  life  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie,  they  hated  to  their  dying  day 
the  restraints  and  artificial  habits  of 
white  society.    It  is  even  said  that  they 
returned  to  their  tribes,  but  that  the 
Indians  were  again  compelled  to  give 
them  up.    They  Avere  for  a  time  appar- 
ently Aveaned  aAva}'  from  their  adopted 
brethren,    but    they    ne\'er    CA^en    then 
fought  against  them,  were  always  at 
ease  in  their  company,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on,  ultimately  took  up  the 
savage  life  again.    Much  of  their  time 
after  their  rescue  was  spent  about  Fort 
Pitt,  and  the  then  wild  and  wooded 
locality  in   that  vicinity,  which   later 
received   the   name   of   Squirrel   Hill, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  favor- 
ite haunts.     It  was   there   that  their 
more    fortunate   brother   Thomas   and 
their    long    absent    half-brother    John 
Turner  settled,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  hill  teems  with  highly  enter- 
taining  but    confused    and    unreliable 
legends  of  the  family. 


The  three  white  savages  folloAved  in 
a    desultory    Avay    the    pursuits    Avhich 
harmonized  most    with    their  restless 
and  unsettled  dispositions.    James  and 
(Jc'orge    ])ursue(l     for    a    Avhile     their 
father's  old  business  of  trading  Avith 
the  Indians,  Avhile  Simon  made  a  rei^u- 
tation  as  scout  and  interpreter.    It  Avas 
in  this  last  capacity  that  he  descended 
the  Ohio  with  I^ord  Dunniore  in  1771, 
during   the  Cresap    Avar,  and    assisted 
the  (lovernor  at  the  treaty  intervicAV  at 
(\imj)     Charlotte     Avith     that     great- 
souled  and  magnificent  Indian,  Corn- 
stalk, a  fact  Avhich  contradicts  the  won- 
derful  and  too  thrilling  story  of  his 
rage  and  treachery  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant.     It  Avas  Avhile 
he  Avas  Avith  Dunmore  that  he  became 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  Simon  Ken- 
ton,   and    made    the  acquaintance    of 
Boone,  Clark,  Harrod  and  others  who 
took  part  in  the  exj)edition  and  after- 
Avard  figured   in  early  Kentucky  his- 
tory.   It  Avas  about  this  time,  Avhile  the 
gloAving  spark  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Avas  being  blindly  fanned  into  a 
blaze,  that  Simon  Girty  fell  mider  the 
malign  influence  of  Conally,  the  Troy 
('(Mnmandant  of  Fort  Pitt,  who  finally 
brought    doAvn    upon   the   unfortunate 
man  the  crowning  curse  of  his  already 
perA'erted  life.     The  wily  and  talented 
commandant,  deep  in  his  plot  to  secure 
the  Indians  to  the  English,  sweep  the 
frontier    settlements     from    existence, 
and  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  AVest  in 
favor   of  the   crown,   was   corrupting 
every  man  corruptible  about  the  fort. 
Alexander  McKee  and  Matthew  Elli- 
ott, both  of   Avhom   were   destined   to 
achieve  an  infamous  notoriety,  had  not 
only  themseh^es  succumbed  already  to 
the   power  of  British  gold  but  were 
busy  helping  to  seduce  Girty  also,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  the  Virginia  militia  which 
Avas  giA'en  him  by  Conally  only  a  few 
Aveeks  before  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
Avas  presented  with  a  A'^iew  to  secure 
him  as  a  henchman.    But  the  plot  was 
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discovered,  Conally  was  arrested,  the 
militia  reorganized,  and  the  tempted 
Girty  relegated  to  his  former  and  less 
brilliant  position  of  interpreter.  He 
was  employed  in  that  capacity  during 
the  most  of  177G  by  the  Indian  agent 
Colonel  George  Morgan,  but  he  was 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  his  con- 
duct was  such  that  he  was  discharged 
by  his  employer,  "for  ill  behavior,"  in 
August  of  that  3'car.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  various  authors  that  Girty 
was  busy  this  year — 1776 — ^assisting 
the  Indians  against  the  Americans,  and 
Abbott  and  Perkins  both  make  him 
the  leader  of  the  savage  attack  on  Fort 
Henry  in  the  fall  of  1777,  when  the 
Elizabeth  Zane  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  but  both  statements,  though 
elaborated  in  a  highly  entertaining- 
way,  are  utterly  without  foundation. 
He  was  still  at  Fort  Pitt  at  the  times 
mentioned,  but  in  no  very  amiable 
mood.  Corrupted  by  Conally,  disap- 
pointed in  his  military  liojDes,  sore  over 
his  discharge,  and  too  much  of  an 
Indian  to  be  moved  by  the  feelings 
and  principles  then  stirring  the  pat- 
I'iotic  garrison,  but  little  was  needed  to 
induce  liim  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  adoption  and  their  powerful 
employers. 

Early  in  1778,  while  the  American 
(ieneral  Hand  was  commanding  at 
Fort  l*itt,  where  Girty  was  once  more 
acting  as  interpreter,  it  became  plainly 
evident  to  all  its  inmates  that  the  fierc- 
est of  the  North-western  tribes  had 
united  against  the  Americans  and  that 
tlie  whole  frontier  would  be  involved 
in  savage  warfare.  All  the  Indian  in 
Girty  impelled  him  to  side  with  the 
dusky  companions  of  his  forest  life, 
and  when  at  this  dangerous  crisis  he 
was  again  approached  with  specious 
arguments  and  seductive  promises  by 
Elliot  and  McKee,  who  had  been  for 
months  in  the  secret  pay  of  the  British 
commander  at  Detroit,  the  untaught 
creature,  Avith  the  face  of  a  white  man 
and  the  heart  of  an  Indian,  and  with 


no  feeling  of  loyalty  to  any  flag  either 
English  or  American,  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  savages  and  their  allies.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  March,  1778, 
three  or  four  years  later  than  some 
writers  claim,  this  now  notorious  trio 
together  with  seven  soldiers  fled  from 
the  long  familiar  walls  of  Fort  Pitt 
and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
country  forever.  The  date  of  their 
departure  and  the  attendant  circum- 
stances are  established  beyond  question 
by  the  official  records  of  Major  Isaac 
Craig,  now  in  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
son the  accurate  and  accomplished 
Isaac  Craig,  Esq.,  of  Alleghany,  Penn- 
sylvania. Major  Craig,  in  command 
of  artillerj^  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt 
during  the  Kevolution  and  remained 
there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Girty 
soon  put  in  an  appearance  at  Detroit, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Ihiglish  commandant  Hamilton,  whom 
that  great  soldier,  Clarke,  stigmatized 
as  ''the  hair-buyer  general."  Girty's 
skill  as  a  woodsman  and  scout,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages, 
his  proficiency  in  all  the  savage  arts, 
but  above  all  his  influence  with  his 
dusky  kinsmen,  made  him  exceedingly 
valuable  to  the  English,  who  needed 
his  services  in  advancing  their  interests 
among  the  North-western  tribes.  A 
few  weeks  before  Simon's  flight  his 
brother  James  liad  been  sent  from  Fort 
Pitt  with  presents  and  mollifying  mes- 
sages to  the  Shawnees,  who  were  boil- 
ing over  with  righteous  wrath  at  the 
cowardly  murder  of  Cornstalk  and  his 
son.  He  heard  the  news  of  Simon's 
flight  while  on  this  mission,  renewed 
at  once  his  kinship  with  his  ancient 
tribe  and  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  no 
more.  The  following  year  his  brother 
George,  the  only  one  of  the  three  regu- 
larly enlisted  in  the  Continental  army, 
renewed  for  life  his  connection  with 
the  people  of  his  choice.  Simon,  or 
'Tvatepacomen,"  as  the  Indians  called 
liim,  now  allied  himself  with  the 
Wyandots,  "the  bravest  of  the  tribes," 
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with  Avlioin  he  was  more  or  less  identi- 
lied  until  the  day  of  his  death.  They 
had  known  him  ever  since  his  child- 
hood, and  they  received  him  now  as 
an  ado])ted  Indian,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  their  most  trusted  and  efficient 
leaders,  a  fact  which  of  itself  did  no 
little  toward  making  his  voice  so 
IDotent  in  the  councils  of  the  North- 
Avestern  tribes.  Much  of  his  time  dur- 
ing the  Kevolution  w^as  spent  within 
the  present  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  his  favorite  haunt  being  the 
Wyandotte  town  of  Upper  Sandusky, 
which  was  located  about  four  miles 
north-east  of  the  Upper  Sandusky  of 
today.  Here  the  British  paid  their 
savage  allies  of  the  West  their  annui- 
ties, and  here  Girty  helped  to  plan  and 
direct  many  of  the  blows  that  were 
aimed  at  the  frontier  settlements. 

It  was  while  Girty  was  in  the  Ohio 
country,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  that  he  fled  from  Fort  Pitt,  that 
the  most  creditable  act  of  his  life  took 
place.  The  Indians  who  were  then 
constantly  on  the  war-path  brought 
home  many  captives,  and  among  them 
the  redoubtable  Simon  Kenton,  whom 
they  had  taken  to  Wapakoneta  and  had 
already  doomed  to  the  stake,  when 
he  was  recognized  by  Girty  with 
astonishment  and  delight  as  his  old 
comrade  of  the  Dunmore  expedition. 
At  once  and  at  the  risk  of  destroying 
both  his  standing  and  influence  among 
his  inflamed  and  suspicious  people, 
Girty  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
save  him,  and  at  length,  after  the  most 
earnest  and  impassioned  speeches,  the 
power  of  which  is  attested  by  the  effect 
it  had  upon  a  crowded  council  of 
prejudiced  and  revengeful  savages,  he 
succeeded,  and  taking  the  rejoicing 
Kenton  to  his  own  cabin,  he  fed  him, 
clothed  him  and  dressed  his  neglected 
wounds.  White  Indian  as  he  was  and 
renegade,  if  such  he  can  strictly  be 
called,  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
at  least  a  generosity  and  nobility  of 
soul  which  would  have  done  credit  to 


a  more  enlightened  and  more  civilized 
character.  The  British,  however,  soon 
made  use  of  him  to  perpetrate  acts  the 
\i'iy  reverse  of  this  one,  and  not  very 
long  after  the  Kenton  incident  he  made 
liis  fii'st  appearance  in  the  character  of 
an  emissary  among  the  Moravian 
Indians  with  his  evil  advisers  Elliott 
and  McKee,  aud  with  them  sought  to 
instigate  that  peaceful  community  to 
join  in  the  war  against  the  Americans. 
He  is  first  heard  of  in  a  militray  capac- 
ity in  January,  1771),  when  as  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  savages  he  attacked 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Continental 
soldiers  under  Captain  John  Clarke 
not  fai-  from  his  old  familiar  haunt, 
Kort  Pitt.  The  following  summer, 
when  C'olonel  liowman  was  engaged  in 
his  attack  on  old  Chillicothe,  Girty  was 
back  in  Ohio,  and  the  report  that  ho 
was  advancing  with  a  hundred  w^ar- 
riors  to  the  relief  of  that  place  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Bow- 
man's strange  and  sudden  order  for 
the  retreat  of  the  expedition. 

'J'he  Girty  brothers  accompanied 
Colonel  Byrd  when  he  invaded  Ken- 
tucky in  1780,  and  it  was  when  the 
force  was  returning  to  the  Indian 
country  that  one  of  its  detachments, 
commanded,  it  is  alleged,  by  Simon 
Girty,  defeated  Colonel  David  Rogers 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  as  he  was 
conveying  a  load  of  ammunition  up  the 
Ohio  for  the  Americans  at  Fort  Pitt. 
This  victory,  though  not  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  men  concerned,  was 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  crushing 
of  the  minor  engagements  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  must  have  convinced  the 
Indians  that  their  white  brother  was  a 
brave  of  more  than  ordinary  military 
capacity,  for  when  Clarke  retaliated 
on  the  Pickaway  towns  immediately 
after  Byrd's  unexplained  retreat,  Girty 
was  given  no  insignificant  part  in  the 
conflict,  though  it  is  claimed  that  on 
one  occasion  the  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Kentuckians  caused  him  to  draw  off 
his  savages  with  the  remark  that  "it 
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was  useless  to  fight  fools  and  madmen." 
George  Girty,  the  only  one  of  the  Girty 
brothers  who,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  ever  actually  deserted  from 
the  American  army,  was  duly  heard 
from  in  the  sunnner  of  1781.  General 
Irvine,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Pitt, 
records  the  fact  that  a  band  of  Indians 
under  this  loyal  savage  and  the  noted 
r>randt  attacked  on  the  24th  of  August 
and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  a  force  of  volunteers  on  their 
Avay  to  join  Clarke,  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured every  man  in  the  expedition. 

Both  the  date  and  the  facts  of  the 
second  demonstration  against  Fort 
ITenrv.  whicli  occurred  very  early  in 
September,  1781,  have  been  badly 
mixed  by  different  writers,  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Girtys  partici- 
pated in  the  siege,  which  failed 
through  timely  notice  given  the  settlers 
hy  the  Moravian  missionaries — a  fact 
which  caused  the  disappointed  Wyan- 
dots  to  turn  'round  upon  the  buffeted 
and  badgered  Christian  Indians, 
located  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Coshocton  on  the  Muskingum,  and 
break  u]i  their  settlements.  Girty  took 
pai't  in  the  brutality  of  his  tribe,  and 
though  according  to  ITeckewelder,  a 
most  authentic  witness,  "Elliott  was 
the  principal  instigator  of  their  suffer- 
ings," Girty  also  made  himself  con- 
spicuous as  a  raging  persecutor  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  unresisting  con- 
verts. Plis  outrageous  conduct  at  this 
time  is  attributed  to  drink— an  over- 
whelming inherited  passion.  "No 
Indian  we  ever  saw  drunk,"  says 
Heckewelder,  "would  have  been  a 
match  for  him."  But  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  in  the  West  there  was  but 
little  choice  between  the  mercy  of  an 
Indian  and  the  compassion  of  a  white 
man,  and  deeds  of  cruelty  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  side  only.  The  spring  of 
1782,  the  last  3'ear  of  the  Revolution, 
had  barely  come  when  Captain  David 
Williamson  and  a  party  of  American 
frontiersmen,  as  if  bent  upon  surpass- 


ing the  inhumanity  of  Girty  and  the 
AVyandots,  also  pounced  down  upon  the 
defenceless  Moravian  Indians  and 
murdered  in  the  most  cowardly  and 
cold-blooded  manner  about  a  hundred 
of  their  men,  women  and  children. 
The  victims  Avere  deliberately  slaugh- 
tered like  so  many  unresisting  cattle, 
their  bodies  burned  in  one  of  their  own 
churches,  and  their  property  carried 
off  to  the  settlements.  It  was  a  deed 
as  infamous  as  any  ever  committed  by 
the  fanatical  Sepoy  or  "the  unutterable 
Turk,"  and  was  doubly  atrocious  from 
the  fact  that  the  murdered  people  had 
befriended  the  Americans.  The 
Indians,  though  they  felt  free  them- 
selves to  worry  and  abuse  this  little 
band  of  their  own  people,  resented  this 
massacre  as  a  deadly  insult  and  out- 
rage upon  their  whole  race.  They 
never  forgot  it,  the}^  never  forgave  it, 
and  there  Avas  no  mercy  in  store  for 
any  man  who  had  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter.  IIoAve,  in  his  Historical  Col- 
lections^ says  tlint  even  at  late  as  eight 
3'ears  after  the  )  ffair  a  settler  captured 
near  Wheeling  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  for  having  been  concerned  in 
that  awful  crime.  About  the  same 
time  that  Williamson  murdered  the 
Moravians,  occurred  the  celebrated 
defeat  of  Estill  by  the  Wyandots,  two 
CA-ents  that  aroused  the  worst  passions 
of  both  sides  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
settlers  proceeded  at  once  to  organize 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Crawford, 
Avith  the  declared  intention  of  extermi- 
nating the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  of 
the  Sanduskj'-  root  and  branch.  No 
quarter  was  to  be  asked  or  given,  no 
prisoners  were  to  be  taken,  every 
Indian,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  was  to  die. 
The  savages  heard  of  this  determina- 
tion and  met  it  with  a  resolution  as 
merciless  at  is  was  inflexible.  The 
tragic  story  of  the  Crawford  expedi- 
tion is  well  known.  In  June,  1782, 
with  the  murderer  Williamson  second 
in  command  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  others  who  had  participated 
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ill  the  Moravian  massacre,  he  marched 
upon  the  Sandusky  towns,  failed  dis- 
astrously, and  fell  with  many  of  his 
troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
whose  hearts  were  burning  with  fero- 
city and  the  thirst  for  vengeance.  The 
giiilty  AVilliamson,  who  so  well  merited 
death,  unfortunately  escaped,  but 
Crawford  was  doomed.  He  was  burned 
at  the  stake,  on  the  11th  of  June,  near 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  present  Wyan- 
dot County,  Ohio,  after  prolonged  and 
horrible  sufferings  from  all  the  tor- 
tures that  savage  ingenuity  could 
invent.  Simon  Girty,  who  had  been  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  conflict,  and 
who  witnessed  this  terrible  scene,  had 
known  Crawford  during  the  Dunmore 
war;  had  often  enjoyed  his  hospitality, 
and,  tradition  says,  had  even  formed  a 
romantic  attachment  for  his  daughter. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  believe  that  the 
blackest  thing  that  has  ever  been 
alleged  against  him  is  that  he  not  only 
did  not  save  the  tortured  and  slowly- 
dying  colonel,  but  answered  him  with 
a  mocking  laugh  Avhen  he  begged  him 
to  shoot  him  and  relieve  him  of  his 
agony.  It  is  said  that  even  the  devil 
is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Girty.  Exactly  how  far  his  savage 
and  ix-rverted  nature  carried  him  on 
this  occasion  •will  never  probably  be 
accurately  known,  but  the  commonest 
]>rincip]es  of  justice  require  that  some 
things  that  are  known  should  be  stated. 
It  should  be  remembered  right  at  the 
beginning  that  Crawford  wms  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Delawares,  and  that  they 
only  could  therefore  decide  his  fate; 
and  that  he  Avas  burnt  at  a  Delaware 
toAvn  and  in  retaliation  for  an  outrage 
upon  the  Delawares,  for  the  Moravians 
were  of  that  tribe.  The  statement 
printed  time  and  again  that  the  ill- 
fated  colonel  was  burnt  by  Girty's 
tribe,  the  Wyandots,  betrays  a  gross 
ignorance,  both  of  the  transaction 
itself,  and  of  the  customs  peculiar  to 
the  different  tribes  of  that  day.     The 


writer  was  not  surprised  therefore  that 
a  Canadian  descendant  of  Wyandot 
Indians,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
should  energetically  i)rotest  that  his 
ancestral  tribe  did  not  at  that  time,  if 
ever,  burn  prisoners  of  war.  Ilegarded 
simply  from  a  tribal  stand-point,  Girty 
liiul  no  authority  whatever  to  release 
Crawford.  As  to  the  influence  which 
he  might  have  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
condemned  man,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter, for  he  was  certainly  a  person  of 
no  little  power  and  importance  among 
the  Indians  at  that  time.  Dr.  Knight, 
who  was  captured  with  Crawford  and 
witnessed  his  tortures,  and  who  has 
long  been  accepted  as  a  most  reliable 
authority  on  this  subject,  while  he  says 
that  Girty  refused  the  prayer  of  the 
tortured  man  to  shoot  him  and  "by  all 
his  gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the 
horrid  scene,"  does  not  make  him  in 
any  way  an  assistant  at  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  even  asserts  that  Craw- 
ford said  to  him :  "Girty  has  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  for  me,  but  the 
Indians  are  very  much  inflamed 
against  us."  An  examination  of  the 
principal  authorities  on  this  subject 
will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  Girty  was  true  to  his  promise  to 
Crawford,  but  that  he  was  uterly  pow- 
erless to  save  him.  Heckewelder,  who 
certainly  had  not  one  spark  of  love  for 
(lirly,  and  Avhose  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable, says  of  Crawford  :  "It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  even 
body  of  men,  to  save  his  life."  Winge- 
muiid,  a  Delaware  chief,  when 
appealed  to  by  Crawford,  replied:  "If 
AVilliamson  had  been  taken  you  might 
have  been  saved,  but,  as  it  is,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf; 
the  King  of  England,  if  he  were  to 
come  in  person,  could  not  save  you ;  we 
have  to  learn  barbarities  from  you 
white  people."  (See  Howe,  547.)  I:^ 
the  statements  of  the  savage  but  brave 
and  manly  Wyandots  are  to  be 
believed,  Girty  did  not  forget  the 
sacred  obligations  of  accepted  hospi- 
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tality,  but  remebered  old  ties  in  Craw- 
ford's case  as  he  did  in  Kenton's. 
McCutclien,  who  claims  to  have 
obtained  his  information  from  Wyan- 
dots,  says,  in  the  American  Pioneer, 
that  Girty  tried  to  save  Crawford  at 
the  only  time  when  it  was  possible  to 
do  it,  viz.,  the  night  before  his  capture. 
That  he  went  to  him  in  Indian  dress, 
and,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  warned  him 
that  he  would  be  surrounded  that 
night,  and  told  him  how  he  might 
escape;  that  Crawfovd  tried  to  act  on 
his  advice,  but  that  his  men  were  too 
much  demoralized  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  After  saying  this,  McCutcheon 
strangely  adds  that  afterward,  as  a 
matter  of  speculation,  Girty  offered  the 
Delaw^are  war-chief.  Pipe,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  Crawford, 
but  was  himself  threatened  with  the 
stake  for  his  interference;  that  he  was 
afraid  after  that  to  show  the  sympathy 
he  felt  for  the  doomed  man,  but  sent 
runners,  however,  to  Lower  Sandusky, 
to  traders  there,  to  hasten  to  huj^  Craw- 
ford, but  that  he  was  fatally  burned 
by  the  time  they  arrived.  The  latest 
contribution  to  this  subject  is  from  the 
venerable  Mrs.  McCormick,  of  Pelee 
Island,  now  in  her  ninety-sixth  year, 
and  it  is  doubly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  only  personally 
acquainted  with  Simon  Girty,  but 
received  her  information  directly  from 
her  mother-in-law,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Ohio  Indians  when  she  was 
about  grown,  and  was  at  the  Delaware 
town  when  Crawford  was  burnt.  Mrs. 
McCormick  kindly  sent  the  writer  the 
following  statement,  often  repeated 
to  her  by  her  mother-in-law,  in  recount- 
ing the  incidents  of  her  captivity.  She 
says:  "I  have  often  heard  my  mother- 
in-hiAV  speak  of  Simon  Girty.  She  both 
saw  and  heard  him  interceding  with  the 
Indian  chief  for  the  life  of  Colonel 
CraAvford,  and  he  offered  the  chief  a 
beautiful  horse  which  he  had  with  him, 
and  the  stock  of  o-oods  he  then  had  on 


hand,  if  he  would  release  him,  but  the 
chief  said  'No.  If  you  were  to  stand 
in  his  place  it  would  not  save  him.' 
She  also  went  to  see  Colonel  Crawford, 
and  talked  with  him,  and  he  told  her 
that  Girty  had  done  all  he  could  to 
save  his  life."  This  was  no  Kenton 
case.  Crawford  had  invaded  the 
Indian  country  with  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  granting  no  quarter,  and,  what 
was  even  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  infu- 
riated savages,  his  intimate  associate 
and  right-hand  man  was  the  guilty 
Williamson.  Crawford  was  burnt  by 
the  Delawares  in  retaliation  for  the 
wanton  and  cowardly  nuissacre  of  their 
Moravian  kindred,  and  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  from  the  moment  of  his 
capture.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the 
motives  which  actuated  Girty'.? 
conduct  toward  Crawford,  but 
close  inquiry  renders  positive  the 
declaration  that  Girty  was  not 
only  powerless  to  save  him,  but  that 
he  Avould  have  endangered  his  own  life 
if  he  had  persisted  in  an  open  effort  to 
do  so. 

It  was  during  the  days  immediately 
following  Crawford's  defeat  that 
James  and  George  Girty  so  greatly 
increased  their  unsavory  reputations  by 
their  brutal  treatment  of  Slover  and 
other  captives,  and  more  than  one  wri- 
ter expresses  the  opinion  that  much  of 
the  odium  now  resting  upon  Simon 
Girty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  cruel  acts  of  these  brothers  were 
either  ignorantly  or  intentionally 
placed  to  his  credit.  The  power  of  cir- 
cumstances and  education  to  affect  the 
lives  and  conduct  of  men  is  here  strik- 
ingly exemplified.  Thomas  Girty, 
reared  among  patriotic  and  civilizing 
influences,  was  now^  one  of  the  respected 
and  substantial  citizens  of  Pittsburg 
(Fort  Pitt),  and  at  the  very  time  his 
three  Indian  brothers  were  joining  in 
the  war-hoop  of  the  braves  as  they 
gathered  for  the  destruction  of  Craw- 
ford's command,  he  was  known  as  a 
lover  of  his  country  and  was  seeking  to 
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increase  the  .security  and  good  order  of 
his  town. 

P^hited  b}'  their  victory  over  Craw- 
ford and  spurred  on  by  rumors  of  a 
l^eace  which  would  leave  tlie  choicest  of 
their  hunting-grounds  forever  in  the 
l)ossession  of  tiieir  enemies,  the  Indian  5 
were  eager  to  make  a  crowning  effort 
ior  the  recovery  of  Kentuck}',  ani 
early  in  August  of  this  year,  1782,  a 
grand  council  of  the  North-western 
tribes  was  held  at  Chillicothe  to  decide 
the  question  of  invasion.  Simon  Girty, 
who  was  now  one  of  the  most  trusted 
and  devoted  of  the  Indian  leaders,  was 
the  foremost  figure  at  this  meeting, 
and  is  credited  by  Bradford  with  hav- 
ing made  the  decisive  speech  of  the 
oct'asion.  Nearly  six  feet  tall,  straight, 
strong  and  broad-chested,  with  massive 
head  and  big  black  eyes,  deeply  bronzed 
by  €Xi)osure,  dressed  in  savage  fashion 
and  adornetl  with  paint,  feathers,  and 
all  the  war  lrai)pings  of  his  tribe,  he 
looked  every  inch  the  Indian  leader 
that  circumstances  .and  his  peculiar  tal- 
ents had  made  him.  To  the  assembled 
chiefs  his  words  were  the  words  of 
Katepacomen,  their  adojited  brother, 
who  was  as  faithful  to  them  as  the 
pantlier  to  her  cubs;  whose  tent-poles 
h;i(l  been  strung  with  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies,  whose  cunning  was  that  of  the 
fox  and  whose  heart  had  never  failed 
him  in  time  of  battle.  In  his  speech, 
which  aroused  the  warriors  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  he  depicted 
the  ruin  the  whites  were  making  of 
their  favorite  hunting-ground,  nrged 
an  immediate  blow  for  its  recovery, 
and  then  with  significant  flourishes  of 
his  tomahawk  he  closed  his  impassioned 
words  by  a  fiery  call  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  their  enemies,  which  was 
answered  by  a  wild  and  unanimous 
yell  of  approval.  The  council  promptly 
declared  for  invasion.  Girt}^  was 
chosen  the  leader  of  the  savage  army 
of  nearly  six  hundred  warriors,  and 
Bryant's  and  Lexington  stations,  which 
were  only  five  miles  apart,  were  marked 


as  the  first  in  order  of  destruction.  By 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  dusky 
horde,  after  a  swift  and  stealthy 
marcli,  reached  the  center  of  the 
wilderness  now  so  widely  known  as 
"the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky," 
and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
August  silently  settled  around  famous 
Bryant's  Station,  which  they  had 
expected  would  fall  at  once  into  their 
hands  through  tlie  absence  of  its  usual 
mak'  defenders.  With  admirable  skill 
the  wily  (xirty  had  maneuvered  to 
draw  them  out  to  the  relief  of  IIoy'3 
Station,  wliich  he  had  caused  to  be 
threatened  several  days  before  for  that 
\'ery  purpose,  and  the  pioneers,  com- 
l^letely  deceived  by  the  device,  were 
busy  with  ]>reparati()ns  for  a  march  by 
sunrise,  when  he  arrived  fortunately 
for  them  a  few  hours  before  their 
intended  departure.  The  deceiver  was 
himself  deceived.  Mistaking  the  bustle 
and  the  lights  within  the  fort  to  mean 
tliat  his  presence  had  been  discovered, 
(iirty  ordered  a  premature  attack, 
which  ivvealed  to  the  unsuspecting  and 
astounded  garrison  the  innninence  of 
its  danger  and  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  failure  of  its  enemies.  The  gallant 
charge  of  the  men  of  Lexington 
through  the  Indian  lines  and  into  the 
beleaguered  fort;  the  heroic  exploit  of 
the  women  who  marched  into  the  jaws 
of  death  to  get  water  for  the  garrison, 
and  the  successful  defense  of  Br3'ant"s 
Station  are  now  too  celebrated  in  story 
and  in  song  to  need  another  telling.  At 
this  siege  (iirty  displa3'ed  his  usual 
courage.  He  led  on  the  Indians  when 
they  stormed  the  palisades,  and  in 
close  encounter  with  a  Lexington  rifle- 
man barely  escaped  Avith  his  life.  His 
])arley  with  the  garrison,  however, 
when  he  tried  to  negotiate  a  surrender, 
resulted  only  in  his  mortification  and 
the  taunt  of  the  fearless  Rej-nolds  that 
"they  knew  him,  and  he  himself  had  a 
worthless  dog  that  looked  so  much  like 
him  that  he  called  him  Simon  Girt}'," 
must  have  convinced  the  White  Indian 
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how  greatly  he  was  detested  by  the 
l)ioneers.  The  ahirm  had  now  gone 
forth,  the  rescue  was  sounded  and  the 
siege  was  abandoned.  Girty's  plan,  so 
admirably  conceived,  so  well  conducted 
and  so  nearly  realized,  failed,  but  in 
the  very  face  of  defeat  and  while  the 
brave  hunters  of  Kentucky  were  gath- 
ering and  marching  against  him,  beset 
by  difficulties  but  undiscouraged,  he 
formed  a  scheme  still  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  to  his  foes.  He  retreated, 
but  it  was  a  subtle  and  seductive 
retreat,  which  lured  the  small  but 
dauntless  band  of  his  pursuers  to  the 
fatal  hills  and  deadly  ravines  of  the 
Blue  Licks,  where  the  advice  of  the 
sagacious  Boone  was  disregarded,  and 
where,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1782,  the 
Indians  struck  a  blow  that  sent  horror 
and  grief  to  every  cabin  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky  and  invested  the 
name  of  a  barren  and  rugged  spot  of 
earth  with  a  sad  and  sanguinary 
immortality.  The  criminal  rashness  of 
McGary,  the  precipitate  crossing  of  the 
fatal  ford,  the  unequal  struggle,  the 
desperate  heroism  of  the  pioneers  and 
the  sickening  slaughter  of  the  flower  of 
Kentucky's  soldiery,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  familiar  and  interesting  epi- 
sodes of  Western  history ;  but  the  part 
played  in  it  by  the  principal  actor, 
Girty,  has  for  some  reason  been  sub- 
stantially ignored  by  the  writers  who 
have  treated  the  event  during  the  entire 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  its  occur- 
rence. The  borderers  of  1782,  exasper- 
ated at  Estill's  defeat,  inflamed  by  the 
burning  of  Crawford  and  lashed  into 
a  fury  of  mortification  and  grief  over 
this  last  and  great  disaster,  were  in  no 
mood  to  admit  the  ability  of  the  man 
they  hated  and  desjDised  as  a  renegade. 
The  disaster  was  charged  entirely  to 
the  recklessness  of  the  hot-headed 
McGary  and  the  odious  Girty  was 
treated  with  silent  contempt.  The 
example  thus  set  seems  to  have  been 
followed  b}^  all  the  Western  chronicles 
since  that  day.     But  viewing  now  the 


cold  facts  with  eyes  undimmed  by 
either  prejudice  or  passion,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  soldiership  of  Girty 
had  more  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the 
gallant  pioneers  than  the  rashness  of 
McGary,  which  dramatic  incident  has 
not  gone  unchallenged  from  the  fact 
that  Boone  makes  no  mention  of  it 
whatever  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  written  only  a  few  days 
after  the  battle.  The  man  who  led  on, 
entrapped,  outgeneraled  and  over- 
whelmed such  able  and  wary  leaders  as 
Boone,  Todd  and  Harlin  may  be 
scorned  as  a  renegade  but  not  as  a  mili- 
tary chieftain.  It  does  but  little  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  brave  who  bat- 
tled at  the  Blue  Licks  to  assert  that 
they  were  beaten  by  a  creature  who  had 
neither  character  nor  brains. 

How  great  was  the  alarm  of  the 
settlers,  even  after  Girty  had  retired 
beyond  the  Ohio,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  Boone, 
in  which  he  urges  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  send  troops  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  Fayette  County,  in  which 
the  two  greatly  exposed  stations,  Bry- 
ant's and  Lexington,  were  located.  He 
declares :  "If  the  Indians  bring  another 
campaign  into  our  country  this  fall,  it 
will  break  up  these  settlements."  Girty 
was  now  by  far  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  leader  among  the  Ohio 
Indians,  and  was  dreaming  of  still 
greater  military  achievements,  when 
fortunately  for  the  distressed  and 
weakened  pioneers  his  career  as  a  sol- 
dier was  checked  for  a  while  by  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  but 
not  before  he  had,  according  to  Brad- 
ford, made  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
swiftly-moving  forces  of  George  Rog- 
ers Clarke,  "the  Napoleon  of  the 
AVest,"  who  pursued  him  to  the  valley 
of  the  Miami.  The  autumn,  so  dreaded 
by  Boone,  instead  of  bringing  Indians, 
brought  the  glad  tidings  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  an  event  which 
crushed  all  the  hopes  of  the  savages  of 
ever       recovering       Kentucky — hopes 
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which  seemed  just  after  their  great 
victory  at  the  Bhie  Licks  to  be  on  the 
very  verge  of  a  glorious  realization. 
Girty  learned  with  disgust  of  the 
return  of  peace  while  at  the  head  of  an 
Indian  force  operating  about  Fort  Pitt, 
and  the  news,  strange  to  say,  was  first 
made  known  to  him  by  the  salutes  of 
rejoicing  fired  from  the  very  fort  that 
1)0  had  shamelessly  abandoned,  and 
whose  downfall  he  had  so  confidently 
])redicted. 

The  great  struggle  in  which  the 
savages  had  been  so  actively  engaged 
was  now  over,  and  Girty,  resigning  for 
a  reason  the  ambitions  of  military  life, 
betook  himself  again  to  his  old  desul- 
tor}^  occupations  of  trader,  hunter  and 
interpreter.  It  was  during  the,  to  him, 
monotonous  calm  of  the  first  year  after 
the  war,  1783,  that  he  secured  a  white 
wife  by  mai'ryiug  (^itharine  Malotte, 
a  young  lady  about  half  as  old  as  him- 
self, and  reputed  to  have  been  at  that 
time  the  beauty  of  Detroit.  There  is 
an  air  of  romance  even  about  his  mar- 
riage. His  wife,  like  himself,  had 
been  a  victim  of  a  border  tragedy  and 
a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  A  party 
of  settlers,  including  her  own  family, 
while  descending  the  Ohio  in  a  flat- 
boat,  seeking  new  homes  in  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky,  were  fired  into  by  a  band 
of  Shawanese,  Avho  seized  the  boat, 
killed  several  of  the  party,  and  carried 
into  a  miserable  captivity  all  the  sur- 
vivors, including  the  then  young  girl, 
('atharine  Malotte.  She  was  released 
tlirough  the  interposition  of  Girty. 
(Jratitude  paved  the  way  for  love,  and 
when  her  delivirer  returned  from  the 
Avar  as  the  victor  of  the  Blue  Licks, 
she  turned  away  from  her  red-coated 
and  more  civilized  admirers  of  the 
British  post,  and  accepted  their  strange 
and  notorious  white  savage  confeder- 
ate. About  two  years  after  his  mnr- 
riage,  1785,  Girty  did  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, as  singular  as  it  was  unexpected, 
and  the  motive  for  which  has  never 
been  clearly  explained.     According  to 


Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  he  posted 
his  brother,  James  Girty,  who  was  him- 
self a  thorough  savage,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha,  to  warn  immigrants 
traveling  by  boat  of  the  danger  of 
being  decoyed  ashore  by  the  Indians. 
McClung  says  that  this  timely  notice 
was  of  service  to  many  families,  and 
that  those  who  did  not  heed  it  sufl'orod. 
It  is  asserted  that  Girty  did  this  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Americans,  and 
to  help  pave  the  way  for  his  return  to 
the  people  he  had  al)andoned,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  produced  to  support  tJjis 
opinion.  His  conduct  otherwise  did 
not  iiulieate  it.  The  Indians  at  this 
time,  and  for  years  after,  were  con- 
stantly aggravated  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  their  North- 
western lands,  and  certainly  Girty  did 
his  best  to  fan  the  increasing  flame, 
which  finally  resulted  in  Ilai-man's 
campaign  of  1790.  The  very  name  of 
the  White  Indian  seemed  an  omen  of 
evil  to  the  pioneers,  for  it  was  at 
'"(iirty's  Town,"  now  St.  Mary's,  Ohio, 
that  Hardin  was  defeated  in  this  same 
camjiaign. 

Hostilities  between  the  Americans 
and  Indians  continued,  and  Girty's 
services  being  in  demand,  he  was  once 
more  in  his  element.  In  February, 
1791,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
savages,  he  attacked  and  beseiged  Dun- 
lap's  Station  on  the  Great  Miami,  but 
he  failed  as  he  did  at  Bryant's,  after 
trying  by  every  device  of  skill  and 
terror  to  induce  the  brave  and  deter- 
mined garrison  to  surrender.  It  was 
at  this  place  that  Abner  Hunt  met  his 
death,  but  exactly  how  will  probably 
never  be  known.  O.  M.  Spencer,  who 
Avas  captured  by  the  Indians  about  this 
time,  and  Avliile  he  Avas  yet  a  child, 
says  in  his  Caft'iv'ttn^  that  Hunt  Avas 
burned  and  tortured  to  death  by  Gir- 
ty's Indians.  Judge  Burnet,  in  his 
Avell-knoAvn  and  valualjle  Notes,  makes 
no  mention  Avhatever  of  the  burning, 
but  says :    "Mr.  Hunt  was  killed  before 
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he  could  reach  the  fort."  Spencer  is 
remarkable  for  his  exuberant  imagina- 
tion. He  pictures  Girty  as  a  regular 
Italian  assassin  of  the  Borgia  period, 
with  the  regular  stage  "make-up," 
scowl  and  all,  but  nnfortunately 
betrays  himself  by  giving  Girty  a  flat 
nose.  He  evidentlj^  dressed  up  his 
character  to  suit  the  popular  demand, 
(icorge  and  James  Girty  were  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  Indians  all 
this  time  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
born  savages.  They  lived  with  them, 
fought  w^itli  them,  and  apparently 
wanted  no  other  society,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  make  Indians  out  of  the 
white  children  they  frequently  cap- 
tured. They  participated  in  the  attack 
on  Dunlap's  Station,  and  each  took  an 
Indian's  part  in  the  struggle  then  in 
progress. 

Simon  Girty  figured  in  the  terrible 
defeat  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  St. 
Clair,  November  4,  1791,  and  was  evi- 
dently a  personage  of  some  importance, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
side  of  the  story  of  these  early  and 
bloody  daj^s  is  not  recorded,  the  part 
he  took  is  not  clear.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  a  saber-cut  in  this  battle,  but 
Spencer,  who  saw  no  bravery  in  him, 
and  who  calls  him  "a  murderous  rene- 
gado  and  villaiji  of  diabolic  invention," 
says  that  "he  was  informed,"  while  he 
was  a  badly  scared  child  captive,  "that 
the  wound  Avas  made  by  the  celebrated 
Brandt  Avhile  he  and  Girty  were 
engaged  in  a  drunken  frolic."  That 
Girty  could  get  as  drunk  as  a  lord  and 
display  all  the  brute  that  was  in  him 
when  he  was  drunk  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  his  daring  character  and 
his  contempt  for  danger  are  sufficiently 
established  to  refute  the  imputation  of 
cowardice.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  engaged  in  a  violent  quar- 
rel with  a  Shawanese,  the  Indian 
questioned  his  courage.  Savage-like 
Girty  sought  satisfaction  at  once,  and 
got  it.  Securing  a  keg  of  powder  he 
instantly    knocked    it    in    the    head, 


snatched  a  blazing  fagot  from  the 
cauip  fire,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  of  dusky  spectators,  called  on 
the  Shawanese  to  stand  by  him  wdiile 
he  waved  the  sparkling  torch  above  the 
powder.  But  the  taunting  Indian 
decamped  amid  the  derisive  laughter 
and  yells  of  the  Indians. 

An  incident  which  is  thought  to  have 
occurred  shortly  after  St.  Clair's 
defeat,  and  Avliich  is  given  on  British 
authorit}^,  indicates  that  Girty  shared 
the  feelings  of  his  tribe  against  the 
horrible  practice  of  burning  prisoners. 
Several  captives  who  had  been  taken 
during  the  recent  battle,  by  some  gf  the 
Indian  allies,  were  condemned  to  the 
stake,  and,  in  spite  of  every  influence 
that  Girty  could  bring  to  bear,  the 
fatal  fires  w'ere  kindled  to  the  delight 
of  the  assembled  multitude  of  drunken 
braves,  screeching  squaws  and  caper- 
ing children  of  all  ages.  Among  the 
prisoners  w^as  an  American  officer,  in 
whose  behalf  Girty  especially  exerted 
himself,  but  withont  ejffect.  Finally, 
when  his  doom  seemed  inevitable, 
Girty,  who  was  always  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, seized  a  favorable  moment 
Avhen  unobserved  and  dropped  him  a 
significant  hint.  The  officer,  very  for- 
tunately, instantly  comprehended  it, 
and,  as  he  was  being  taken  to  the  stake, 
he  suddenly  snatched  a  papoose  from 
(he  arms  of  a  squaAv  and  threw  it 
towards  the  flames  where  another  pris- 
oner was  burning.  The  wildest  excite- 
ment instantly  ensued;  men,  women 
and  children  fell  over  each  other  in  the 
simultaneous  rush  that  w^as  made  to 
save  the  baby.  The  child  was  rescued, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  the  frantic  and 
indescribable  confusion,  the  officer 
made  good  his  escape.  To  his  credit 
be  it  said,  that  he  never  forgot  his 
deliverer,  and,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on,  did  his  best  to  prove  his  gratitude 
in  1812  when  the  fortunes  of  war 
brought  trouble  to  Girty. 

During  the  years  1792-3,  when  the 
Federal  Government  through  commis- 
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sioners  was  seeking  to  establish  a  per- 
manent peace  with  the  North-western 
tribes,  Girty  was  conspicuous  as  the 
adviser  and  interpreter  of  the  Indians. 
lie  counseled  them  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  natural-born  savage  to  resist 
every  effort  of  the  Americans  to 
acipiire  their  lands  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  his  voice  seems  to  have  been  as 
potent  with  them  as  ever.  In  fact,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  man  with 
a  white  skin  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  most  important  private  consulta- 
tions of  the  red  men.  Girty  and  his 
Wyandots  were  found  arrayed  against 
the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of 
lT04,*and  they  took  part  in  the  desper- 
ate attack  on  Fort  Recovery  on  the 
i)Oi\\  of  June,  and  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fallen  Timber  on  the  20th 
of  the  following  August,  when  old 
]\Iad  Anthony  Wayne  visited  such  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  the  brave  but 
fated  savages.  Girty  was  now  getting 
on  in  years,  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  the  summer  of  1795, 
closed  the  old  Indian  wars  of  the  West 
and  brought  his  hunting-grounds  and 
his  adopted  kinsmen  under  the 
,  authority  of  the  people  he  had  fought 
so  long  and  hated  so  cordially,  the  bat- 
tle-scarred warrior,  disappointed,  dis- 
gusted and  furious,  abandoned  forever 
his  old  home  on  the  St.  Mary's  and  fol- 
lowed the  retiring  British  to  Detroit. 
He  was  there  in  July,  179G,  Avhen  the 
English  gave  up  to  the  United  States 
this  the  last  of  the  military  posts  they 
held  in  the  North-west,  and  the 
advancing  troops  of  Wayne  felt  sure 
that  noAV  at  last  the  daring  and  noto- 
rious "\Miite  Indian  would  fall  into 
their  clutches.  But  the  wily  old  fox 
scented  the  danger  just  in  time,  and 
desperately  determined  to  risk  the 
chance  of  drowning,  to  capture  by  his 
enemies,  he  boldly  plunged  his  horse 
into  the  Detroit  Eiver  as  the  soldiers 
came  in  sight,  fought  his  way  success- 
fully through  the  sweeping  current  to 
the  Canada  shore,  and  there,  with  the 


water  streaming  from  his  clothing  but 
still  seated  firmly  upon  his  panting 
horse,  he  shook  his  fist  at  his  balfled 
pursuers  and  poured  out  upon  them 
and  the  United  States  Government  a 
torrent  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
curses. 

Driven  at  last  from  American  soil, 
Girty  found  a  refuge  at  Fort  Maiden, 
a  post  which  had  been  estal)lished  by 
the  British  on  the  east  side  of  Detroit 
River,  on  the  Canadian  frontier  just 
before  the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  and 
distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  that 
stockaded  village  so  famous  in  tlie 
annals  of  Indian  warfare.  Fort  Mai- 
den commanded  the  entrance  to  Detroit 
River  and  from  its  walls  the  red-coatod 
sentinel  could  look  for  many  a  mile  u]) 
the  stream  which  separated  him  from 
the  territory  of  the  new  Republic,  and 
turning,  view  the  beautiful  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  spreading  out  before  him  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  ground 
once  occupied  by  this  defense  is  now 
the  property  of  Hon.  John  INIcLeod, 
ex-member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. A  platform  of  elevated  earth 
cast  up  in  the  long  ago  by  the  vete- 
rans of  George  III.,  and  the  stum[)  of 
the  flag-staff  that  once  surmounted  it, 
are  now  the  only  remains  of  the  fort 
from  whence  issued  the  invading  forces 
which  brought  death  and  disaster  to 
the  American  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1812.  The  very  name  '"Maiden''  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  maps,  and 
its  successor,  "Amherstburg,*'  now 
designates  the  picturesque  spot  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  Upper  Canada, 
where  once  the  royal  stronghold  stood. 
But  the  Maiden  of  1796  which  Girty 
sought,  though  but  an  outpost  of  the 
wilderness  frontier,  was  busy  enougli 
just  then,  surrounded  as  it  was  by 
hundreds  of  hungry  refugee  Indians 
from  the  war-desolated  North-Avest, 
who  were  clamoring  for  aid  and  com- 
fort from  their  British  employers. 
Here  he  found  many  warriors  of  his 
own  tribe  preparing  to  settle  on  lands 
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granted  them  as  allies  of  the  crown, 
and  here  safely  ensconced  were  Elliott 
and  JNIcKee,  his  corruptors  of  Fort  Pitt 
and  his  boon  companions  for  twenty 
years.  Thej^  had  found  it  convenient 
to  be  among  the  earliest  arrivals.  These 
educated  white  mercenaries  grew  rich 
from  the  fruits  of  their  treason,  while 
the  illiterate  Girty,  Indian-like,  waxed 
poorer  and  poorer.  It  was  well  said 
lately  to  the  writer  by  a  scholarly  cor- 
respondent who  owns  original  papers 
bearing  upon  the  Girty  case,  that 
"Girty  was  terribly  punished  for  his 
conduct,  whilst  men  who  deserved  it 
more  escaped  ahnost  unscathed."  As 
this  society  (about  Maiden),  Indians, 
refugees  and  British,  was  the  most 
home-like  Girty  could  expect  to  find, 
the  soil  fertile,  the  region  sufficiently 
wild  and  abounding  with  game  and  no 
war  promising  immediate  excitement, 
he  settled  with  his  family  on  a  piece 
of  land  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Maiden, 
the  same  now  owned  by  W.  C.  Mickle. 
Following  on  with  other  fugitives 
cames  James  Girty,  the  most  degraded, 
blood-thirsty  and  uncivilized  member 
of  the  family,  a  thorough  Indian  in 
feelings,  manners  and  life.  Caring  for 
no  society  but  that  of  his  fellow-sava- 
ges, he  settled  with  his  Shawnee  squaw, 
his  dogs  and  his  wild  young  children, 
on  ^liddle  Sister  Island,  not  far  from 
his  brother.  After  his  settlement  at 
Maiden,  Simon  Girty  resumed  the 
occupation  of  interpreter,  and  was 
among  the  Indians  who  constantly 
visited  the  fort  and  camped  upon  his 
land.  But  the  monotony  of  peace, 
which  accorded  so  little  with  a  nature 
that  was  fiery,  untamed  and  adventu- 
rous to  the  last,  pushed  him  to 
extremes  for  relief.  Sometimes  he 
sought  excitement  in  the  rum  he  loved 
so  much  and  which  was  dealt  out  so 
freely  at  the  fort,  and  then  he  was  an 
Indian  indeed,  and  would  tear  around 
on  horseback  flourishing  an  Indian 
war  club,  singing  Indian  war  songs, 


and  filling  the  air  with  the  terrible 
soimds  of  the  scalp  halloo.  Sometimes 
his  recreation  would  be  a  long  hunt 
with  a  party  of  savage  kindred,  and 
again  it  would  be  some  dangerous 
expedition.  Tradition  reckons  with 
this  last  his  celebrated  trip  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1711,  when,  in  disguise  he 
risked  his  life  to  see  once  more  his 
relatives  and  old  haunts  at  Squirrel 
Hill,  east  of  Pittsburg,  where  his 
l)rother  Thomas  and  a  half-brother 
John  Turner  lived  and  died  respected. 
John  Turner,  Avho  seems  to  have 
ahvays  been  loyal  and  affectionate  to 
the  notorious  and  hated  Simon,  is 
known  as  "the  benefactor  of  Squirrel 
Hill,"  from  the  fact  that  he  donated  a 
burying-ground  to  the  citizens  of  that 
locality  at  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1840,  after  he  had  attained  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty -five.  All  sorts 
of  wonderful  and  improbable  tales  are 
told  of  this  bold  appearance  of  Simoa 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies.  One 
of  the  wildest  recounts  an  attack  that 
was  made  upon  him  while  he  was  con- 
cealed at  Turner's  house,  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  he  even  received  a 
saber-cut  in  the  head  which  ultimately 
caused  his  death.  Unfortunately  for 
this  thrilling  tale  the  saber-cut  dated 
back  to  St.  Clair's  defeat.  He  was  con- 
vinced however  that  he  was  still  cor- 
dially detested,  and  especially  at  that 
time  when  the  hostile  movement  of  the 
Wabash  Indians  caused  the  savage 
horrors  of  the  past  to  be  so  vividly 
recalled.  His  presence  was  detected 
and  vengeance  was  threatened,  but  he 
escaped,  and  returning  home  found  all 
Upper  Canada  in  excited  commotion 
over  the  rapidly  approaching  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land and  the  certain  invasion  of  the 
province. 

War  was  proclaimed  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1812,  to  the  delight  of  the  savage 
Ijeneficiaries  of  Great  Britain,  who 
had  for  weeks  been  gathering  in 
swarms  about  Fort  Maiden,  and  the 
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very  name  of  that  post  soon  became  to 
the  Americans  the  synonym  for  defeat 
and  death.  Girty  was  an  okl  man 
when  the  war  commenced,  but  not  too 
old  to  encourage  a  band  of  Wyandots 
to  rally  around  Tecumseh  and  the 
British  standard.  After  the  lapse  of 
nuiny  years  the  aged  victor  of  the  Blue 
Licks,  and  the  reuniant  of  his  broken 
])eople,  Avere  again  united  against  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  North-western 
foes.  But  the  health  of  Girty  was 
shattered,  and  he  was  so  nearly  blind 
that  he  could  lead  no  more  his  dusky 
hosts  to  battle,  but  he  dimly  saw  the 
ilash  of  the  guns  which  announced  the 
shameful  surrender  of  Hull;  stood 
once  again  Avithin  the  stockaded  Avails 
of  Detroit,  to  Avhich  he  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger,  and  heard  the  exultant 
shouts  of  liis  lessening  tribe  as  it 
returned  from  the  bloody  massacre  of 
Raisin,  a  deed  which  inspired  every 
Kentucky  soldier  Avith  the  feelings  of 
an  avenger,  reviA'cd  bitter  memories  of 
the  Indian  tragedies  of  the  past,  and 
Avith  them  the  name  of  Girty,  which 
Avas  mentioned  again  with  threats  and 
curses.  And  fate  as  usual  Avas  against 
him.  The  tide  of  Avar  turned,  the 
British  fleet  Avas  destroj'^ed.  Maiden 
was  captured,  and  Girty  became  a 
fugitive.  But  one  at  least  of  the  sol- 
diers Avho  pursued  the  retreating  forces 
of  Proctor  Avished  the  White  Indian 
no  evil.  It  was  the  American  officer 
Avhose  life  he  had  saved  by  suggesting 
the  desperate  expedient  of  casting  the 
Indian  papoose  toAvard  the  flames.  A 
British  authority  asserts  that,  though 
this  officer  had  retired  from  the  Ameri- 
can army,  he  rejoined  it  in  1813  with 
the  express  purpose  of  doing  his  best  to 
protect  Girty  in  the  event  of  his  cap- 
ture. It  was  an  exhibition  of  that 
rarest  of  noble  qualities,  gratitude, 
which  makes  one  think  better  of  his 
race.  But  the  ill-starred  Girty,  from 
whom  happiness  always  stood  afar  off, 
was  denied  the  pleasure  of  eA^er  know- 
ing that  he  had  a  single  friend  among 


the  advancing  Americans.  They  never 
met.  With  pani  and  difiiculty  Girty 
followed  the  retreating  British  and 
Indians  until  the  5th  of  October,  1713, 
Avhen  Harrison  virtually  closed  the 
struggle  in  the  North-Avest  by  his  vic- 
tory at  the  Thames.  And  here  also, 
according  to  the  veracious  Campell, 
Avas  ended  the  checkered  career  of  the 
notorious  White  Indian.  Campbell 
says:  "It  Avas  the  constant  Avish  of 
(iirty  that  he  might  breathe  his  last 
in  battle.  So  it  happened.  He  was  at 
Proctor's  defeat  on  the  Thames,  and 
Avas  cut  to  pieces  by  Colonel  Johnson's 
mounted  men."  Nearly  three-quarters 
■  of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames  occurred,  and  though 
in  that  long  period  books  and  pamph- 
lets Avithout  number  on  AVestern  his- 
tory and  the  War  of  1812  have  been 
pui3lished,  still,  strange  to  say,  in  spite 
of  all  this  iiiA^estigation,  this  statement 
of  Judge  Campbell  Avas  the  nearest 
approach  that  Avriters  made  to  the 
actual  truth  concerning  Girty's  death, 
and  Avas,  Avith  one  A'ery  late  exception 
(Mr.  Butterfield)  received  by  all  as 
authentic  history.  Simon  Girty  Avas 
not  only  not  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  but  he  Avas  prcAented  by 
l)lindness  and  rheumatism  from  taking 
any  part  AvhateA'er  in  the  engagement. 
His  brother  James,  hoAvever,  folloAved 
the  braAC  Tccnmseh  that  day  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  his  younger 
brother  George  is  said  to  tiaA'e  died 
about  this  time,  and  it  Avas  during  this 
AViir  that  Simon  lost  his  son  Thomas, 
from  sickness  occasioned  by  oATr-exer- 
tion  in  gallantly  carrying  a  Avounded 
officer  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  error  so  long  per- 
petuated about  the  death  of  Simon 
maA'  haA-e  arisen  from  a  confusion  of 
these  events,  all  of  which  involved  the 
Girty  name.  The  collapse  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  at  the  Thames  found  Simon 
Girty  homeless  and  a  Avanderer,  hut, 
moA^ed  by  the  same  instinct  of  savage 
brotherhood  Avhich  ever  characterized 
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him,  he  souoht  and  found  a  refuge  at 
a  village  of  tlie  Mohawks  on  Grand 
River.  This  village,  which  was  located 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  Dominion,  and  on  probably  the 
most  picturesque  of  Canadian  streams, 
was  settled  at  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution,  under  the  leadership  of 
Girty's  Indian  friend  and  comrade, 
the  distinguished  Brandt.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  Campbell,  the 
celebrated  poet,  should  have  made  a 
mistake  about  Brandt  so  similar  to  the 
one  made  by  another  and  more  obscure 
Campbell  about  Girty.  In  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming^  "the  monster  Brandt"  is 
mentioned  as  a  participant  in  that  cold- 
blooded massacre,  of  which  Thomas 
Campbell  so  touchingly  sung,  though 
the  fact  is  established  that  he  was  not 
present  on  that  tragic  occasion. 

Girty  sliared  the  whiskey  and  veni- 
son of  his  Indian  friends  until  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1815,  when  he  returned  to 
his  solitary  farm  near  Maiden.  It  was 
solitary  indeed.  His  two  daughters 
were  married,  and  in  homes  of  their 
own ;  the  son  of  his  heart  had  died  dur- 
ing the  war;  and  his  wife,  worn  out  by 
his  wild  and  irregular  life  and  Indian- 
like wa3's,  had  left  him  long  ago.  Only 
one  of  his  family,  his  son  Prideaux, 
lingered  about  him.  To  add  to  his 
gloomy  reflections,  his  savage  brother 
James  was  nearing  the  grave.  Shunned 
])y  white  people,  and  deserted  even  by 
his  Indian  squaw,  the  miserable  crea- 
ture lingered  on  through  months  of 
pain,  and  at  last  was  found  dead  on 
the  beach  of  Middle  Sister  Island,  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1817.  The  final 
shadows  were  gathering  thick  and  fast 
al)out  the  aged  victor  of  the  Blue  Licks 
also.  Blind,  rheumatic,  and  shattered 
in  health,  the  terrible  Canadian  Avinter 
succeeding  his  brother's  death  told  with 
fatal  effect  upon  him.  He  declined 
rapidly,  but  showed  no  concern  what- 
ever about  his  condition,  and  bore  his 
sufferings  with  the  proverbial  stoicism 
and    fortitude    of    his    adopted    race. 


During  the  bitter  weather  prevailing 
but  few  bothered  themselves  about  the 
now  desolate  and  sinking  recluse.  The 
remnant  of  his  old  tribe,  however,  did 
not  entirely  forget  him  in  his  extrem- 
ity, and  occasionally  a  solitary  Wyan- 
dot, as  seamed  and  scarred  and  griz- 
zled as  himself,  would  come  to  his  bed- 
side suddenly  and  unannounced,  take 
the  thin  hand  of  his  dying  brother 
"Katepacoinen,"  and  with  tender  grasp, 
but  impassive  countenance,  greet  him 
in  the  familiar  tongue  of  his  dusky 
people.  Girty  died  in  the  month  of 
February,  1818;  his  troubled  and  tem- 
pestuous life  fitly  ended  in  the  midst 
of  a  driving  snow  storm.  He  had  paid 
no  attention  to  religion  as  understood 
l)y  white  men,  and  if  he  died  in  an}' 
faith  at  all  it  was  in  that  of  the  Indian 
— a  simple  trust  in  the  power  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was 
l)uried  near  Amherstburg  (Maiden)  on 
his  farm,  now  known  as  the  W.  C. 
Mickle  place,  while  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  his  body  had  to  be  carried 
over  the  fences.  His  grave  can  still  be 
pointed  out,  though  it  is  entirely 
unmarked,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
that  a  common  farm  gate  swings  over 
the  spot,  And  so  ended  the  unhappy 
life  of  a  creature  wdio  became  by  the 
force  of  warping  circumstances  the 
anomaly  of  early  Western  history  . 

No  estimate  of  Girty  can  he  either 
coi'rect  or  just  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  influence  which  captivity 
and  savage  training'  had  n[)on  his 
character.  How  jjowerful  it  was  is 
shoAvn  by  the  significant  facts  that  it 
not  only  effaced  the  natural  antipathy 
for  the  destroyers  of  his  parents,  but  so 
])erverted  his  normal  instinct  of  race 
that  he  was  never  again  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  people,  while  as  far 
as  known,  he  was  always  true  to  the 
Indians,  and  retained  their  confidence 
and  friendship  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
The  early  settlers  knownig  that  he  was 
a  white  man  by  birth,  but  ignorant  of 
his  captivity  and  its  effects,  very  natu- 
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rally  hated  and  despised  him  as  a  rene- 
gade. The  term,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  him  in  its  infamous  sense  as  it 
applies  to  Elliott  and  McKee,  who  had 
nothing  Avhatever  in  common  with  the 
Indians,  while  Girty  was  one  of  them 
in  almost  everything  but  complexion. 
He  was  more  of  a  savage  than  a  rene- 
gade; more  of  a  Brandt  than  an  Elliott, 


and  took  part  in  the  forays  and  out- 
rages against  the  whites,  not  with  the 
cowardice  and  mean  malice  of  an  out- 
cast, but  as  a  leader  of  his  adopted  peo- 
l)le,  and  with  tiie  bravery  and  open 
hatred  of  an  Indian.  He  was  sub- 
stantially an  Indian;  was  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  an  Indian,  and 
should  in  the  main  be  judged  as  such. 


The  Vale  of  Rest 


J.  T.  Hudson 


Oft  times  the  Soul,  tired  out  with  strife 
From  fitful  turmoil  seeks  surcease, 
A  ml  from  the  battle-fields  of  life 
Turns  recreant  and  sues  for  peace. 
Like  Noah''s  dove,  it  seeks  afar 
From  Mt.  Ararats  towelling  crest, 
Some  quiet  spot,  "'yond  cliff  and  scar 
Some  peaceful  quiet  Vale  of  Rest. 

In  that  fair  nook — that  calm  retreat, 
It  lires  apart.  From  chains  of  creeds 
It  loosens  then  the  fettered  feet, 
That    long    have    groped!    Hie    lover 

needs 
The  loving  sympathy  that  hinds. 
The    noblest    soids     that    long     have 

wrought. 
It  likes  to  dwell  with  kindred  minds., 
Sequestered,  in  this  Vale  of  Thought. 

For  what  is  Fame?   A  meteor'' s  flash 

Athwart  a  stonn-cast  honzon, 

A  moment  flickers — then  twill  dash 

Into  a  bleak  oblivion! 

^Tis  but  ihe  clamor  that  pi'oclaims 

'"''The  Man  of  Nazareth  passeth  by!''"' 

The  mob  who  greet  ivith  loud,  acclaims 

Will  cry  tomorroio,  ''''Crucify!'''' 


O  restful  vale!    O  calm,  abode! 
0  Sabbath  of  the  mind  and  said! 
Here  would  I  lay  my  heavy  load — 
Here  from  my  heart  the  son^ow  roll! 
Here  I  would  ''bide  far  from  the  stHfe, 
Nor  wish,  nor  seek  a  higher  boon 
Where  from  the  warring  feuds  of  life, 
Vd  with  my  Better  Self  commune. 

Come!  Leave  O  soul  thy  Olivet, 
Abandon  bleak  Gethsemane! 
Thy  dream  of  indoleru^e  forget! 
Not  yet  the  restful  Vale  for  thee! 
The  sun  kissed  lieights — tliey  beckon 

thee! 
Come!  Leave  the  sordid  lowly  plain! 
Let  nx>ne  a  dastard  reckon  thee! 
Gird  on,    OSoul,  thy  sword  again. 

Leave  for  the  bats  thy  hermit  cell! 
Thy  vigils  cea^ie,  pale  anchorite! 
Come  with  thy  brother  man  to  dwell — 
With  him  to  strive  and  nobly  fight 
With  sahre  thrust  or  tongue  or  pen, 
Nor  let  thy  spirit  quail. 
The  night  is  coming  fast  and  then 
For  thee  tJie  Restful  Vale! 


Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 

(A  Speech  Delivered  by  Jud^e  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  July  4th,  at  Crawfordville,  Ga.) 


UPON  the  birthday  of  American 
independence  we  have  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  an  apostle  of  liberty. 
^Vlthough  he  was  not  born  on  this  par- 
ticular date,  his  fame  is  great  enough 
lo  extend  throughout  the  year. 

Crawfordville  and  Taliaferro  county 
are  intimately  connected  with  three  of 
(xcorgia's  great  men.  The  county  Avas 
named  for  Benjamin  Taliaferro,  who 
bore  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
elected  by  the  legislature  to  fill  the 
ofMce  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
ill  this  State  Avithout  having  been  a 
lawyer.  After  the  Yazoo  fraud,  excite- 
ment ran  high  for  a  number  of  years. 
IMany  able  members  of  the  bar  who 
might  have  been  eligible  had  been  in 
some  way  connected  with  that  affair, 
or  were  thought  to  have  been  so,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  lawyer  to  fill 
a  A'aeancy  which  occurred  on  the  bench, 
who  would  give  general  satisfaction. 
So  (the  Constitution  not  then  prevent- 
ing) Col.  Taliaferro  was  made  judge 
because  of  his  high  character  and 
idulit}",  and  the  confidence  in  which  the 
]:)eople  held  him,  though  he  was  not  a 
lawyer.  Crawfordville  was  named  for 
AVilliam  IT.  Crawford,  a  giant  men- 
tally, and  almost  a  giant  physically; 
and  it  was  the  home  of  Alexander  II. 
Stephens,  whose  great  brain  and  great 
heart  were  incased  in  the  smallest  of 
bodies.  His  first  public  speech  was  a 
P'ourth  of  July  oration  delivered  in 
this  place  in  1834,  when  he  was  but 
(wenty-two  years  of  age.  In  it  he  fore- 
shadowed principles  to  which  he 
adhered  during  life.  Many  years  he 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  to  championing  its  Constitution. 
It  is  thus  jicculiarl}'-  appropriate,  as 
to  time  and  place  and  subject,  that 
upon  our  country's  birthday  we  should 


gather  here  to  talk  of  the  Sage  of  Lib- 
erty Hall,  who  was  born  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  the  limited  time  which  may  be 
occupied  by  such  an  address  any  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Stephens  must 
necessarily  be  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens  was 
born  February  11,  1812,  near  Craw- 
fordville, in  what  was  then  AYilkes 
county.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was 
related  to  Justice  Robert  C.  Grier,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Robert  Grier  of  almanac 
fame.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
children  by  his  father's  first  marriage, 
and  was  christened  "Alexander,"  the 
middle  name  of  Hamilton  being  added 
afterward  by  himself,  as  will  appear 
further  on  in  this  addiess.  His  mother 
died  in  May  following  his  birth.  Later 
liis  father  again  married,  and  from  this 
union  sprang  five  children,  one  of 
whom  became  the  distinguished  lawyer 
and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia,  Linton  Stephens. 

Young  Stephens's  education  at  school 
was  intermittent,  and  much  of  his  early 
childhood  was  devoted  to  work  on  the 
farm.  His  father  and  step-mother 
died  within  a  Aveek  of  each  other,  leav- 
ing very  little  property.  Impressed 
Avitli  his  conduct  at  Sunday  school,  Mr. 
]\Iills,  the  superintendent,  pro])osed  to 
send  him  to  an  academy  Avhich  Avas 
conducted  at  AVashington  by  a  Mr. 
Wel)ster.  This  Avas  done.  The  youth- 
ful student  became  greatly  attached  to 
his  teacher,  and  from  his  was  deriA^ed 
Ihe  name  of  Hamilton.  It  came  about 
in  this  manner,  as  narrated  b}^  his  bio- 
graphers :  "He  noticed  upon  the  Latin 
Grammar  his  teacher  had  given  him, 
and  which  was  one  the  latter  had  him- 
self  used,   the   owner's   name   in   full, 
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'Aloxandor  ITainilton  \Vebst<>r.'  It 
gave  him  a  foeling  of  joy  that  his  bene- 
factor's name  was  in  part  the  same  as 
liis  own,  and  his  affection  prompted 
him  to  increase  the  similarity."  From 
that  time  he  always  wrote  his  fuU 
name,  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens. 

In  his  early  life  he  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  and  money  for  his 
e(hicati()n  at  Franklin  College  (now 
the  University  of  Georgia)  was 
advanced  by  a  society  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  called  the  Georgia  Edu- 
cational Society,  with  the  understand- 
ing (as  he  stated  in  later  years)  that  if, 
after  graduation,  he  should  not  feel  it 
his  duly  to  ])rcach  the  gospel,  he  would 
I'd  urn  llie  money  whenever,  or  if  ever, 
he  was  able  to  do  so.  This  he  after- 
ward did  in  full  by  means  of  money 
borrowed  from  his  brother,  and  the 
snuiU  patrimony  left  to  him. 

Following  his  graduation  he  was  for 
a  time  an  assistant  in  a  school  at  ISIadi- 
son.  In  1884  he  determined  to  study 
law.  He  has  left  a  statement  that  he 
then  weighed  ninety-four  pounds  and 
was  sixty-seven  inches  in  height;  and 
that,  when  he  left  college,  he  weighed 
but  seventy   i)()unds. 

After  two  or  three  months  of  the 
most  intenst"  and  incessant  aj^plication 
to  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
July  22.  Jlidge  William  H.  Crawford 
was  on  the  l)ench.  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
speaker,  whose  full  name  he  bears, 
was  the  leading  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  examined  the  applicant,  and 
declared  that  he  had  never  witnessed  a 
better  examination.  It  is  with  unusual 
satisfaction  that  the  grandson  and 
namesake  of  the  man  who  pronounced 
that  compliment  on  the  young  lawyer 
comes,  seventy-eight  years  later  almost 
to  the  day,  to  speak  of  the  great  lawyer 
and  great  statesman  into  whom  the 
youthful  law  student  ripened. 

The  first  engagement  of  Mr.  Steph- 
ens as  a  lawyer  was  on  a  contingent 
fee  of  about  $180.     The  first  cash  fee 


l^aid  to  him  was  $2.00,  which  he 
received  for  appearing  before  the  court 
of  ordinary.  From  this  small  begin- 
nnig  he  rapidly  rose,  until  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the 
State,  and  almost  invincible  before  the 
juries  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 

In  the  year  in  which  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  the  subject  of  building 
a  railroad  from  Augusta  to  some  point 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  was  being 
considered.  Crawfordville  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  place  where  it  was 
first  resolved  to  call  a  convention  on 
the  subject.  In  the  journal  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  under  date  of  July  e3,  1834, 
occurs  this  statement,  which  sounds 
strange  at  the  present  day,  but  Avas  not 
so  when  written:  "The  stupendous 
thought  of  seeing  steam  engines  mov- 
ing over  our  hills  with  the  safe  and 
rapid  flight  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
produces  a  greater  effect  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  undertaking  than  any  dis- 
covered defect  in  the  chain  of  argument 
in  its  favor."  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  laughed  at  the  impractica- 
bility of  rushing  over  hills  and  through 
valleys,  drawn  by  a  steam  engine  at  the 
break-neck  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  What  would  those  doubting 
Thomases  say  could  they  see  the  light- 
ning express  of  this  day  flash  l)y,  with 
its  vestibuled  cars? 

In  1836  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  He  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  advocacy  of  the  building  of 
the  AVestern  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  and 
was  very  influential  in  passing  the  bill 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  re-elected 
each  year  until  the  close  of  1840.  He 
declined  to  run  again.  During  his 
legislative  term  he  was  an  ardent 
friend  of  education,  and  championed 
the  cause  of  his  alma  mater  and  also 
the  cause  of  female  education. 

In  1839  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  at 
Charleston.  An  incident  occurred 
there  which  illustrates  his  slight  figure 
and  boyish  appearance.    He  was  reclin- 
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ing  on  a  lounge  at  the  hotel  talking  to  a 
group  of  gentlemen  Avho  had  gathered 
round  him.  The  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  who  did  not  know  him,  entered 
and,  seeing  Avhat  he  supposed  to  be  a 
boy  stretched  on  the  lounge,  said  to 
him:  "My  son,  don't  take  up  the  whole 
lounge ;  let  these  gentlemen  be  seated." 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion 
when  he  learned  whom  he  was  address- 


HliT. 


In  1842  Mv.  Stephens  was  a  member 
of  the  State  senate.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  nntil  1859,  when  he 
deterinined  to  retire  from  public  life. 
The  firmness  of  his  convictions  during 
this  time  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  when  Daniel  Webster,  who  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Independent  Wliig 
party,  died  in  1852,  before  the  election, 
Mr.  Stephens  Avith  others  nevertheless 
voted  the  ticket  with  Webster's  name 
upon  it  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Augusta  in 
1855  he  gave  utterance  to  those  noble 
words,  worthy  to  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  men :  "I  am  afraid  of  noth- 
nig  on  earth,  or  above  the  earth,  or 
beneath  the  earth,  except  to  do  Avrong. 
The  path  of  duty  I  shall  ever  endeavor 
to  travel,  fearing  no  evil  and  dreading 
no  consequences.  I  would  rather  be 
defeated  in  a  good  cause  than  triumph 
in  a  bad  one."  A  man  whose  life  was 
shaped  on  such  principles  deserves  to 
live  in  the  affections  of  his  country- 
men. He  has  left  an  imperishable 
legacy  of  labor,  of  love  and  of  charac- 
ter to  his  native  State. 

The  tremendous  march  of  events 
recalled  Mr.  Stephens  to  public  service 
in  1860.  He  was  on  the  Douglas  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  also  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Secession  Convention  held  in  this 
State  in  18G1.  He  spoke  and  voted 
against  immediate  secession,  holding  it 
not  to  be  sound  policy,  though  assert- 
ing the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  compact.  But  when 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed, 


he  signed  it  with  the  other  delegates. 
He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
federate Convention  at  Montgomery, 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States,  he 
was  chosen  as  Vice-President,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  his  forty-ninth  birth- 
day. In  February,  18G5,  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace  with  President  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward  at  Hampton  Roads. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  impris- 
oned at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, where  he  was  held  until  October, 
1865,  and  was  then  paroled.  And  thus, 
strangely  enough,  for  maintaining  his 
views  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
he  was  imprisoned  hard  by  the  very 
spot  Avhere  in  earlier  days  patriots  had 
thrown  the  tea  overboard,  and  had 
been  immortalized  for  doing  it.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat.  In  1872  he  was 
defeated  for  the  Senate'  by  General 
John  B.  Gordon.  The  next  year  he 
was  returned  to  Congress  from  his  dis- 
trict, and  was  re-elected  successively 
until  1882,  when  he  was  elected  Gover- 
nor. 

In  1883,  though  worn  by  arduous 
work,  he  went  to  Savannah  to  attend 
the  sesqui-centennial  celebration,  and 
during  the  trip  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  rapidly  developed  into  a  serious 
illness,  from  which  he  died  on  March 
4.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  speaker 
to  see  him  shortly  before  he  left 
Atlanta  for  Savannah;  and  though  he 
was  feeble,  his  eyes  blazed  with  their 
wonted  fire,  and  he  still  had  the  old, 
sweet,  gentle  way  which  especially 
characterized  his  dealings  with  young 
men.  A  few  days  later,  as  the  fingers 
of  dawn  were  unbarring  the  gates  of  a 
Sabbath  morning,  the  tired  hands  were 
folded  on  the  peaceful  breast,  the  bril- 
liant eyes  closed  upon  the  things  of 
earth,  the  great  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
and  Georgia  stood  in  tears  beside  the 
bier  of  her  beloved  son.    Nor  was  this 
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all.  Noi-tli  and  South  alike  joined  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

This  is  but  a  skeleton  outline  of  his 
public  life.  His  activity  as  a  states- 
man looms  large  in  the  gigantic  drama 
which  was  enacted  during  the  middle 
and  latter  portion  of  the  last  century. 
To  discuss  his  position  on  various  pub- 
lic questions  would  necessitate  a  review 
of  much  of  the  history  of  the  country 
for  forty  j-ears.  His  advocacy  of  the 
admission  of  Texas,  his  opposition  to 
the  Avar  with  Mexico,  his  su^^port  of 
the  Clay  Compromise  of  1850,  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  on 
known-nothingism,  on  slavery,  on  seces- 
sion, and  on  other  important  matters 
of  the  day,  and  his  career  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  furnish  too  wide 
a  field  for  consideration  in  this  brief 
hour.  To  say  that  in  those  turbulent 
times  he  had  enemies,  is  to  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  them.  To 
say  that  he  w^as  not  i^erfect,  is  to  say 
that  he  was  human.  But  through  his 
whole  political  life  ran  two  connecting 
threads  Avhich  were  never  broken:  his 
belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
uiider  a  constitutional  government,  and 
the  ])rotcction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

His  first  public  speech,  to  wdiich 
reference  has  been  made,  was  on  the 
subject  of  State  sovereignty.  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  this  sentence  in  his 
Journal :  "It  is  only  by  frequent  recur- 
rence to  the  cost  of  liberty  that  it  can 
be  truly  appreciated.  When  the  people 
become  remiss,  and  cease  to  watch  their 
rights  Avith  a  jealous  eye,  then  the  days 
of  liberty  are  numbered,  for  its  price 
is  eternal  vigilance." 

After  years  of  political  struggles, 
after  the  hardships  incident  to  the  war 
and  confinement  in  prison,  after  a 
severe  accident  which,  doubtelss  aggra- 
vated by  the  effects  of  his  imprison- 
ment, in  time  reduced  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  roller  chair  of  an  inva- 


lid,  his  indomitaljle  spirit  surmounted 
all  obstacles,  and  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Ivcpresentatives,  as  already  stated,  and 
that  without  o[)position.  A  newspaper 
writer  of  that  day  thus  humorously 
described  his  ap]iearance  as  he  sat  in 
the  House.  "A  little  way  up  the  aisle 
sits  a  queer-looking  bundle ;  an  immense 
cloak,  a  high  hat,  and  peering  some- 
Avhere  out  of  the  middle,  a  thin,  pale, 
sad  little  face.  This  brain  and  eyes 
enrolled  in  countless  thicknesses  of 
flannel  and  broadcloth  wrappings, 
belong  to  Honorable  Alexander  IT. 
Stephens  of  Georgia."  But  when  the 
Civil  Eights  bill  was  Ix^fore  the  House 
the  brain  thrilled  with  electric  energy, 
the  eyes  glowed  with  burning  intensity, 
and  the  shrill  voice  sounded  like  a 
clarion,  as  he  hurled  his  powerful  argu- 
ments against  those  who  Avould  trample 
upon  the  people  of  his  State  and  coun- 
try. For  years  after  his  first  public 
utterance,  he  said:  "If  there  is  one 
truth  which  stands  out  prominently 
above  all  others  in  the  history  of  these 
States,  it  is  that  the  germinal  and  semi- 
nal of  American  constitutional  liberty 
is  in  the  absolute,  unrestricted  right  of 
State  self-government  in  all  purely 
internal  affairs."  Ho  declared  that  the 
so-called  Civil  Tvight  bill — -which 
should  have  been  called  a  bill  to  inflict 
Civil  Wrongs — was  unconstitutional. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  did  the  same  thing  a  few  years 
later. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  begins  with  these  words:  "We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States."  From 
such  initial  words  naturally  follows  i 
constitutional  government  "of  tl\e  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  constitution 
declared  that,  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
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States,    are    reserved    to    the    States 
roKiicctivel}',  or  to  the  people." 

Ill  the  progress  of  time,  as  human 
thought  rises  to  higher  levels,  even  the 
terms  in  which  rights  are  asserted  and 
the  adherence  to  liberty  proclaimed 
sometimes  take  on  a  loftier  tone.  Great 
as  were  the  opening  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the 
first  sentence  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution of  1877  will  not  suffer  by 
comi^arison  with  them.  It  is:  "To 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment, insure  justice  to  all,  preserve 
peace,  promote  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  citizen,  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  we, 
the  people  of  Georgia,  relying  upon  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  Almighty 
God,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution." What  a  splendid  summary 
of  the  great  purpose  of  constitutional 
government !  Let  it  be  noted  that  here 
even  the  thought  of  self  does  not  stand 
first.  The  sentence  does  not  begin  with 
"we,"  not  even  Avith  "we  the  people;" 
but  with  words  that  thrill  the  hearts 
of  men  wherever  liberty  is  cherished — 
"To  perpetuate  the  principles  of  free 
government."  These  two  sentences  of 
our  State  and  Federal  Constitutions, 
with  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  latter, 
contain  the  germ  of  the  thought  which 
underlies  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  which  the  Great  Com- 
moner contended  all  his  life, — -the 
State  within  her  domain  perpetuating 
the  ]n-inciples  of  free  government, 
insuring  justice  to  all,  and  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  enjoyment  of  liberty; 
ancl  the  Federal  Government,  formed 
by  a  compact  of  the  States,  within  the 
legitimate  domain  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it,  acting  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

AVlien,  in  the  war  between  the  States, 
the  South  laid  down  her  arms,  she 
accepted  in  good  faith  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  In  like  good  faith,  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  common  coun- 
try, she  is  facing  the  problems  of  the 


future  and  seeking  to  solve  them  aright, 
'J'lic  war  determined  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  legal  or  constitu- 
tional arguments  as  to  the  right  of 
secession,  a  State  could  not  in  fact 
secede.  But  the  States  never,  by  virtue 
of  the  war  or  its  results,  surrendered 
their  rights  as  sovereign  States  within 
the  Union.  This  is  an  indissoluble 
union,  but  it  is  also  a  union  of  inde- 
Ktructible  States.  If  ever  the  time 
should  come  whe'i  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  should  be  destroyed,  and 
they  should  be  reduced  to  the  position 
of  mere  provinces  or  territorial  subdi- 
visions, whatever  else  of  government 
might  be  left — whether  empire,  mon- 
archy, or  by  whatever  name  called, — it 
would  not  be  in  truth  and  in  fact  the 
United  States  of  America  which  our 
fathers  founded. 

In  spite  of  his  ill  health,  and  though 
his  life  was  full  of  pressing  public 
duties,  Mr.  Stephens  found  time  to 
devote  to  literature  and  authorship. 
His  book  on  the  "War  Between  the 
States"  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
ablest  defense  of  the  Southern  position 
by  a  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
.  questions  involved  in  that  great  strug- 
gle. He  also  published  a  brief  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  later  a  more 
elaborate  history,  and  for  a  time  edited 
a  newspaper.  His  ill  health  sometimes 
caused  melancholy.  But  he  resolutely 
set  his  face  against  it,  and  found  con- 
solation in  his  own  troubles  by  helping 
others.  He  was  courteous,  gentle  and 
kind,  though  ready  to  resent  what  he 
considered  an  insult.  In  those  days 
dueling  was  looked  upon  as  a  legiti- 
mate method  of  settling  personal  diffi- 
culties. His  readiness  to  resent  what 
he  deemed  an  affront,  led  him  at  differ- 
ent times  to  challenge  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  almost 
to  have  a  duel  with  William  L.  Yancey, 
and  to  have  a  personal  encounter  with 
the  large  and  muscular  Judge  Cone. 
I  speak  not  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
these  occurrences,  but  of  the  intrepid 
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spirit  which  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  the 
iiiiiety-pouiul  half-invalid.  lie  after- 
ward rosuniod  his  friendship  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  and  Jud<^e  Cone,  the 
difficulty  with  Mr.  Yancey  was 
adjusted,  and  before  the  pall  of  death 
settled  around  the  form  of  Benjamin 
ir.  Hill,  the  two  were  reconciled. 

The  kindness  of  heart  of  Mr.  Steph- 
ens was  aptly  ex[)ressed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  old  negTo  (hat  he  was 
kinder  to  dogs  than  most  folks  are  lo 
men.  He  was  lavishly  hospitable  and 
generous,  and  expended  a  large  ])art  ol" 
his  fortune  in  helping  others.  His  sym- 
pathy was  unlnnitcd.  He  ]>rovided  a 
college  education  for  more  than  fifty 
young  men  and  women. 

He  never  married,  but  Liberty  Hall, 
his  home,  was  a  rallying  point  of  Geor- 
gians. His  hospitality  was  boundless. 
He  had  a  multitude  of  friends,  but 
apparently  two  men  were  closer  to  his 
heart  than  any  others.  One  Avas  his 
half-brother,  Linton,  the  other  Robert 
Toombs.  His  love  fir  his  brother  was 
lilvc  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  son. 
His  friendship  for  Toombs  began  just 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
lasted  till  death  separated  them.  ^ 
Though  ditfering  widely  in  manner, 
methods,  and  habits  of  thought  and 
life,  their  love  for  each  other  was  like 
that  of  Doman  and  Pythias  or  Jona- 
than and  David.  At  the  memorial 
exercises  held  in  the  capitol  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stephens,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene  when  his  life-long 
friend.  General  Toombs,  arose  to 
address  the  audience.  Massive  and 
superb  in  appearance,  and  grand  in 
jnanner  and  in  intelligence,  as  Toombs 
always  was,  even  beneath  the  weight 
of  years  he  stood  out  like  some  ivy- 
crowned  toAver,  lofty  and  magnificent. 
AVhen  he  sought  to  speak  of  his  dead 
friend,  the  towering  form  trembled,  the 
eyes  that  had  so  often  flashed  like 
lightning  in  the  heat  of  debate  were 
suifused  Avith  tears,  and  the  voice  that 
had  echoed  like  thunder  through  the 


halls  of  Congress  broke  into  sobs  of 
sorrow. 

'J'here  were  giants  in  those  days, 
when  Toombs  and  Hill  and  Johnson 
and  Cobb  and  other  great  men  were 
heard  u])on  the  hustings  of  Georgia. 
Among  them  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
shone  as  a  brilliant  star.  A  tieep  stu- 
dent, a  profound  thinker,  an  admira- 
ble logician,  a  strong,  clear  speaker, 
and  with  a  character  as  staiidess  as 
that  of  a  woman,  he  riveted  attention, 
(•oiiipclii'd  tluMight,  and  carried  his 
hearers  iu  the  diicction  of  his  own  (*on- 
Nictions  with  marvelous  force.  Many 
great  men  have  inspired  admiration 
and  affection.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  man  in  the  histoi-y  of  this  State 
has  been  more  (he  idol  of  his  people. 
He  was  selected  as  one  of  Georgia's 
representatives  in  Statuary  Hall  at 
A^'^ashiugton,  where  a  marble  effigy  will 
l)erpetuate  the  meuiory  of  his  services 
to  his  State. 

When  the  great  life  passed  'iw:iy, 
there  was  inscribed  on  yonder  nxom- 
ment  beside  which  "after  life's  litftd 
fever  he  sleeps  well,"  the  Latin  phrase, 
"non  sibi,  sed  aliis," — not  for  himself 
but  for  others.  And  truly  it  was  added 
that  "it  seemed  fit  that,  having  sur- 
vived parents,  brethren,  sisters,  and 
most  of  the  dear  companions  of  youth, 
he  should  lay  his  dying  liead  upon  lite 
bosom  of  his  people." 

The  Stephens  Monument  Associatici 
was  organized  with  three  objects  iu 
view, — the  purchase  of  Liberty  Hall, 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  learning  in  his  honor, 
Avhere  poor  boys  might  be  aidod  in 
obtaining  an  education.  The  first  two 
of  these  objects  have  been  accom- 
l)lished.  The  last  remains  to  be  real- 
ized. Is  there  a  more  ideal  sj)ot  than 
here  at  Liberty  Hall,  the  home  of  Geor- 
gia's distinguished  son  in  life  and 
Avhere  sleeps  all  that  was  mortal  of  this 
helper  of  mankind?  His  unconquera- 
ble will,  his  power  to  overcome  crush- 
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ing  difficuKios,  his  lofty  patriotism  and 
his  helpfidncss  to  his  followmen,  woiihl 
1)0  daily  before  the  boys,  as  an  example 
and  ail  inspiration.  I  hope  that  the 
day  may  not  bo  far  distant  when  such 
a  school  will  bo  established  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  more  cndurinf>; 
than  brass  and  more  splendid  than 
chiseled  niaible.  (Here  the  speaker 
proposed  to  head  a  list  of  contributors, 
for  "the  pui'pose  of  establishinp^  tlie 
school,  with  a  contribution  of  $1,000.) 

On  this  birthday  of  lilx'rty,  standin<!; 
by  the  ijravo  of  the  groat  nian  whom 
wo  conunemorate,  our  hearts  are  full 
of  ])atriotic  sentiments.  Cherishing 
Avith  deepest  devotion  the  Constitution 
that  stands  as  the  safeguard  of  free- 
dom, loving  our  country  whose  memo- 
ries are  the  connnon  lieritage  of  us  all, 
looking  with  pride  upon  the  starlit 
flag  that  symbolizes  the  glory  of  the 
past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  there 
is  yet  no  disloyalty,  as  we  gaze  upon 
the  stars  that  cluster  in  its  azure  field, 
in  loving  best  the  one  bright  star  that 
glitters  to  the  name  of  Georgia.  We 
feel  that  we  are  "in  the  house  of  our 
fathers"  to  stay,  and  that  no  stripe 
upon  that  banner  signifies  any  degra- 
dation of  our  grand  old  State. 

Oh,  Georgia,  we  love  your  old  red 
hills,  3^our  rock-ribbed  mountains,  your 
fertile  vales,  and  your  sea-washed 
shore.  "We  will  cherish  the  noble  tra- 
ditions of  your  past,  and  Avith  unfalter- 
ing faithfulness,  guard  your  future 
greatness  and  your  honor.  Land  of 
my  nativity,  "where  the  loved  sleep,' 
folded  in  the  embrace  of  your  flow^ers, 
would  that  today  it  were  my  destiny 
to  increase  the  floodtide  of  your  glory, 
as  it  will  be  mine  to  share  your  for- 
tunes; for  when  my  few  more  years 
tremble  to  their  close,  I  would  sleep 
beneath  your  soil,  where  the  drip  of 
April  tears  might  fall  upon  my  grave, 
and  the  sunshine  of  your  skies  would 
warm  southern  flowers  to  blossom  on 
my  breast," 
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Your  Eminence: 

THAT  was  a  pretty  f^ood  prayer 
you  put  up,  at  the  Baltimore  Con- 
A'ention.  True,  it  did  not  e^eem  to 
take  effect;  but  wc  must  all  remember 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
in  prayei-s,  as  there  is  in  everything 
else.  The  best  of  sowers  may  cast  secnl 
upon  barren  spots;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  Baltimore  Convention,  "by 
and  large.''  was  one  of  the  barrenest 
spots  that  ever  a  spiritual  husband- 
man tried  to  cultivate. 

But  really.  Cardinal,  you  were  not 
dealing  in  wheat:  you  were  dealing  in 
dust.  Your  whole  tribe,  just  now,  is 
energetically  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  You  w^ish  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  unsuspicious,  while  yon 
silently,  secretly,  persistently  organize 
to  subvert  American  liberties. 

On  Columbus  Day,  in  Washington 
City,  all  of  j'our  Knights  and  other 
Romanists  made  a  brave  display  of 
American  flags.  Your  orator  of  the 
day  prated  loudly  of  love  of  countr}^ 
Everything  was  done  to  lull  the  non- 
Catholics.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
produce  the  impression  that  Roman- 
ism and  patriotism  are  twins.  Yet, 
with  all  your  ingenuity,  you  cannot 
hide  the  serpent's  coils.  You  strive  in 
vain  to  conceal  the  true  design  of 
Rome. 

"\Anien  our  portly,  thick-lipped  and 
thick-necked  virgin.  Cardinal  Farle^'', 
arrived  in  New  York,  on  his  return 
trip  from  Italy,  the  Pope's  flag  w'as 
placed  above  the  Stars  and  Strij^es. 

AVas  this  an  accident.  Cardinal? 

At  the  insistence  of  Tammany  and 
the  Cathedral,  the  City  ITall  w^as 
swathed  in  papal  colors  and  emblems. 


^^'as  this  another  accident,  Cardi- 
nal ^ 

When  that  other  ihick-lipijetl,  bull- 
necked  virgin — O'Conneli — returned 
to  Boston,  a  demand  Avas  made  ui)on 
(lovernor  Foss  that  the  local  State 
military  turn  out,  under  arms,  to  greet 
and  escort  the  obese,  bold-eyed  virgin. 

Why  did  your  j^eople  want  your 
"Prince  of  Boston''  to  have  a  military 
reception'^ 

'J'hen,  as  you  will  remember,  Cardi- 
nal, there  was  a  banquet  given  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick.  President  Taft 
and  Governor  Foss  were  invited, 
and  so  was  our  portly  virgin.  Cardi- 
nal O'Connell.  With  that  modesty 
which  Avins  so  nnich  popularity  for  the 
"Prince  of  Boston,"  he-  sent  word  to 
the  committee  of  management  that  he 
would  expect  to  be  seated  at  the  right 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  seat  of  honor  on  such  occa- 
sions. Thus  the  "Prince  of  Boston*' 
claimed  precedence  over  the  Governor 
of  an  American  State. 

Foss,  learning  that  the  modest  and 
patriotic  Prince  had  made  the  demand, 
and  that  the  Committee  had  yielded  to 
if,  declined  to  attend  the  feast. 

But  President  Taft  went,  knowing 
that  the  Committee  had  conceded  the 
precedence  of  the  Church  over  the 
State. 

Again,  Cardinal,  3'our  bishops  of 
Newark  slipped  through  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  a  bill  which,  in 
])art,  abolishes  civil  marriage.  Hereto- 
fore, in  all  American  States,  the  civil 
authorities  have  exercised  the  right  to 
unite  couples  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wed- 
lock. In  our  eyes  and  in  the  eye  of 
our  laws,  marriage  is  a  contract. 

In  your  eyes,  and  in  those  of  your 
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canon  law,  marriage  is  not  a  contract, 
but  a  sacrament. 

In  Italy,  recent  legislation  has  been 
on  Kngiish  lines:  that  is,  the  State 
unites  people  in  wedlock.  It  is  so  in 
France:  it  is  so  in  Spain:  it  is  so  in 
Portugal. 

But  Eoman  priests  do  all  in  their 
power  to  nullify  these  laws.  The 
superstition  and  the  fears  of  Roman 
Catholics  are  worked  upon;  and  the 
result  is  that  most  marriages  take 
place  in  the  Roman  churches — and  the 
priests  pocket  big  fees. 

New  Jersey  is  the  first  American 
State  that  you  have  captured  with 
your  sacramental  marriage.  The  pres- 
ent governor  signed  the  bill — the  first 
bill  that  ever  put  the  Church  above  the 
State,  in  this  Republic. 

How  did  you  manage  it,  Cardinal? 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  preacher.  He 
himself  is  said  to  be  a  Presbyterian. 
In  the  veins  of  every  member  of  that 
sect  is  supposed  to  run  a  bitter  mem- 
ory of  the  hideous  sufferings  and  mas- 
sacres that  Romanists  inflicted  upon 
their  ancestors. 

Did  you  manipulate  Governor  Wil- 
son through  his  private  secretary,  the 
Jesuit? 

In  the  first  place,  how  did  it  happen 
that  a  Presbyterian  governor  selected, 
not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a 
Jesuit^  to  fill  the  most  intimate  and 
confidential  position  that  an  employee 
can  occupy? 

All  the  world  knows  the  influence 
which  intimate,  confidential  employ- 
ment gives. 

Those  seeking  favors,  invariably 
gain  the  good  will  of  the  confidential 
servant. 

Kings  are  controlled  through  their 
mistresses  and  their  private,  personal 
attendants. 

Cardinal,  you  doubtless  recall  hund- 
reds of  instances  of  this  kind,  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  woman  controlled  the  monarch. 


and  the  confessor  controlled  the 
woman. 

There  was  the  Pompadour,  you 
know;  and  the  Maintenon,  and  the 
DuBarry:  and  to  mention  a  recent 
example,  the  Spanish  hell-cat  who 
became  the  Empress  Eugenie.  When 
we  learn  the  names  of  the  confessors 
of  these  women,  we  learn  who  rnled 
and  ri^iined  France. 

Other  nations  have  undergone 
Avofiil  experiences  from  precisely  the 
same  secret  causes. 

In  my  own  little  career,  I  have  con- 
tinually seen  the  effects  of  intimate 
employment — the  influence  of  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  has  the  ear  and  the 
confidence  of  the  master. 

A  word,  a  hint,  even,  will  decide  the 
wavering  balance  of  judgment.  The 
valet  is  often  the  power  behind  the 
throne  with  the  man  whose  coat  he 
brushes.  The  chambermaid  can  imper- 
ceptibly become  the  maker  of  the  mis- 
tress' opinions. 

As  to  the  Private  Secretary  of  a  gov- 
ernor, a  mayor,  a  president,  their  influ- 
ence is  invariably  in  exact  ratio  to 
their  tact,  will-power,  good  judgment 
and  intelligence.  Their  opportunities 
are  boundless. 

Example:  George  B.  Cortelyou, 
sjjeedily  rose  from  the  place  of 
private  secretary  to  the  head  of  a 
great  Department,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  not  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  his  ludicrous  and  epochal  mis- 
take about  the  true  character  of  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft. 

Now,  Cardinal,  let's  get  l^ack  to 
Woodrow  Wilson's  confidential  man, 
Joseph  Patrick  Tumulty. 

How  did  this  wily  Jesuit  worm  his 
way  into  the  confidence  of  a  Presby- 
terian governor?  By  what  course  of 
reasoning  did  you  convince  Governor 
Wilson  that  the  country  people  and  the 
poor  people  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the 
cheap  marriages  afforded  by  justices  of 
the  peace? 
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I  suppose  you  noticed  that,  while 
(lie  ])resi(lential  nomination  was  in 
progress,  (hose  New  Kii<j:hin(l  States 
wliich  are  stron^jjly  Konuiiiist,  were 
flooded  Avidi  literature  consistiu<]^  of 
extracts  from  my  writinfjs  ao;ainst 
your  heiraichy.  This  was  done  by 
(Jovernor  AVilscm.  The  purpose  of 
hroadcastinp:  such  a  State  as  Massa- 
chusetts with  this  literature  .was  to 
(lama<:e  lion.  Oscar  Underwood  whose 
zealous  champion  I  was. 

AWll,  it  damaged  him,  i^ood  and 
|)roj)er.  liut  would  a  I'r'.'shytcriau 
have  I'esorted  to  a  thiiiii;  like  that,  if 
a  Pivshytcrian  had  been  his  private 
seci-ctary  ? 

I  ha\"c  iH'Vi'i'  iiisuhcd  anyl>ody  al)ou( 
his  reliii'ion.  There  has  been  no  indis- 
ciimiuate  abuse  of  Roman  Catholics. 
My  attacks  have  been  restricted  to  th<? 
irn'rarchy,  which  has  become  a  ])oliti- 
cal  and  commercial  machine,  ever 
iirasi)ln<i-  for  uu»ney  and  for  ])ower; 
and  e\cr  stealthily  advancin<>"  to  the 
assault  of  our  public;  schools,  our  free- 
dom of  tlu'  pi'ess.  and  our  freedom  to 
elect  oiii-  own  ofiicers,  and  to  jjovern 
onrschcs  according  to  deuu)cratic 
principles. 

^^'hy.  then,  should  a  Presbyterian 
ii()\crnor  of  an  American  State  hnd 
fault   with  me  about  that? 

Why  should  he  arouse  the  wrath  of 
Komanist  voters,  against  Underwood^ 
because  of  my  attacks  upon  a  foreign 
hierarchy  which  menaces  oui'  liber- 
tics? 

I  Innc  not  said  more  against  the 
claims  and  the  practices  of  Rome  than 
(Jaml>etta  said,  than  Bismarck  said, 
than  Garibaldi  said,  than  Gladstone 
said. 

My  position  is  on  the  sacred  ground 
that  our  forefathers  took  when   they 


founded  this  Government.  Every 
principle  for  which  Patrick  Henry 
s|)oke,  for  which  Jefferson  wrote,  for 
which  Washington  fought  ARE 
M INK^  and  I  wovld  die  for  th^m. 

But  that  Jesuit,  Tumulty,  is  a  sworn 
foe  of  these  ])rinciples,  is  solenndy 
oath-bound  to  destroy  those  principles, 
and  has  gained  a  i)Osition  where  he 
can  do  enormous  injury  to  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Aii'cady,  he  has  stricken  down  <»ne 
of  our  time-honored  institutions,  that 
of  civil  marriage. 

Already,  he  has  con\inced  a  Protest- 
ant that  it  is  legitimate  and  proj^er  to 
attack  another  Protestant,  because 
that  other  Protestant  is  making  the 
same  Avar  u])on  Popery  that  John 
Knox  uuidc,  that  John  Calvin  made, 
that  John  I  Fuss  made,  that  Martin 
Luther  made, 

J)o  you  wonder.  Cardinal,  that  I 
should  be  ])rofoundly  disturbed  Avhen 
I  see  a  treacherous,  sworn-to-extermi- 
nate  Jesuit  Avield  such  control  over  an 
American  governor? 

Do  you  marvel,  sir,  that  I  .should  do 
all  in  my  poAver  to  alarm  others? 

Cardinal,  your  irords  are  eminently 
soothing,  jiacific,  conciliatory,  Ameri- 
canistic.  Your  cradle-song  is  softly 
]ntched,  as  any  lullaby  should  be:  but 
your  deeds',  dispel  the  charm  of  your 
song. 

For  instance,  I  notice  that  you  have 
driven  out  of  the  public  service.  Com- 
missioner RolxM't  Valentine,  Avho 
issued  the  order  forbidding  the  nuns 
from  practically  teaching  your  reli- 
gion in  our  public  Indian  schools. 

Charm  us  ncA'er  so  sweetly  with  your 
cradle-songs,  my    Prince,    you  cannot 
make  us  lose  sight  of  what  you  do. 
(to  be  continued.) 


TKe  Juvenile  Court  of  the  National  Capital, 

a  State  Institution,  Converted  into  a 

Roman  Catholic  Institution 


A  Guardian  of  Liberty 


IN  October,  1911,  there  appeared  ivi 
The  Washington  Times,  a  letter,  as 
follows : 

7'he  Washington  Times  says  Judge 
DeLacy,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  dis- 
missed Chief  Probation  Officer,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Copp,  today,  and  appointed 
Mr,  Dillin,  Mr.  Copp's  assistant,  in  Mr. 
( 'Opp's  place.  Judge  DeLacy  recently 
ajipointed  Mr.  Edmondston,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Juvenile  Court.  That  makes  a 
lioman  Catholic  Juvenile  Court  Judge, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Juvenile  Court 
CUerk,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Juvenile 
Court  Chief  Probation  Officer — -a 
Roman  Catholic  Institution. 

In  view  of  the  same,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  DeLacy 
will  appoint  Roman  Catholics  to  all 
other  places  if  he  has  not  already  done 
so.  Congress  created  the  Juvenile 
Court  a  State  institution.  Judge 
DeLacy  has  turned  it  into  a  church 
institution — a  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion. 

I  protest  and  request  you  to  publish 
it  to  the  world. 

I  protest  against  mixing  Church  and 
State  in  our  governmental  system: 
(1),  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  free  institutions,  and  th3 
Constitution,  and  (2)  of  the  very 
nature  of  a  court  so  constituted,  it  is 
against  the  general  welfare. 

Judge  DeLacy,  I  hold,  in  converting 
the  Juvenile  Court  into  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic machine,  shows  prejudice,  bias,  and 
bigotry. 

Judge  DeLacy  was  recently  press 
reported  as  publicly  saying  that  what- 
ever good  he  had  accomplished  througii 
the  Juvenile  Court  was  chargeable  to 


his  Roman  Catholic  training  and  influ- 
ence. 

That  is  bigotry  with  a  vengeance, 
and  a  sign  of  priestly  influence  over 
his  office. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  of  like  mould.  As 
assistant  probation  officer,  talking  to 
the  Juvenile  Court  wards  one  day,  he 
ridiculously  attempted  to  advise  them 
that  John  Barry  was  the  father  of  the 
Navy  and  a  worthy  example  as  an 
illustrious  Roman  Catholic.  That  was 
not  only  bigotry  with  a  vengeance,  but 
ignorance  as  well. 

Again,  not  long  since,  the  local 
newspapers  gave  an  extensive  airing 
of  the  Juvenile  Court's  devious  meth- 
ods and  ways  of  placing  many  Juve- 
nile Court  wards  in  Rouum  Catholic 
institutions,  instead  of  in  the  public 
institutions,  which  I  cite  simply  as 
another  instance  of  Juvenile  Court 
DeLacy 's  bias  and  bigotry. 

If  Juvenile  Court  Judge  DeLac}^ 
did  that  while  his  family  was  part 
Protestant,  what  will  he  do  when  it  is 
all  Ronum  Catholic?  History  turns  a 
leaf. 

Andrew  Jordan  Green. 
*        *        *        *         * 

That  letter  precipitated  a  bitter  con- 
troversy in  which  the  Papists,  as 
always  when  shown  in  their  true  col- 
ors, raised  the  cowardly  cry  of  bigotry, 
and  fell  upon  The  Washington  Times 
so  hard  and  lustily  Avith  savage  threat 
of  barbarous  Irish  boycott,  that  that 
paper  hurriedly  closed  its  columns  to 
any  further  discussion  of  the  matter 
and  disclosures  of  Papal  iniquity. 

However,  that  controversy  prompted 
attempts  at  ousting  DeLacy.    That  he 
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will  be  ousted  is  doubtful.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  at 
the  t'fjinniand  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  per- 
sonal representative  priest  at  the 
National  Capital,  and  upon  the  same 
authority  President  Taft  will  re-ap- 
point him.  Indeed,  it  is  current  report 
that  President  Taft  has  said  that  he 
will  have  to  re-appoint  him.  "What  a 
hold  the  Papists  have  upon  Mr.  Taft! 
Knowing  that  for  certain  Juvenile 
Court  immoral  practices,  the  President 
and  Senate  had  been  petitioned  by 
some  Protestant  Church  Associations 
not  to  re-appoint  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  DeLacy,  imagine  my  surprise 
on  seeing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  IT),  1<)12,  on  page  8752,  among 
the  petitions  and  memorials  as  laid 
before  the  Senate,  by  the  President, 
pro  temjyorC)  the  following: 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adop- 
ted by  the  Lutheran  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington,  D.  C,  favor- 
ing the  reappointment  of  William  H. 
DeLac}',  as  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
wdiich  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  knew  that  record  was  an  error — a 
willful  error. 

Having  written  much  against  Papal 
practices  of  mixing  Church  and  State, 
I  have  won  the  enmity  of  the  Papists 
and,  as  is  their  practice  to  stab  in  the 
back,  in  any  way,  however  low  and 
mean,  I  have  in  such  way*  suffered  at 
their  hands  and,  most  mildly,  in  their 
priest  instructed,  bigoted  typesetters 
garbling  me,  substituting  my  words, 
and  parts  of  sentences,  with  others, 
thereby  destro3'ing  my  intended  mean- 
ing, making  me  appear  as  illiterate 
and  ridiculous,  even  in  articles  with- 
out Papal  relation,  so  intense  is  their 
prejudice.  Accordingly  for  such  expe- 
rience, it  w'as  but  natural  for  me  to 
infer,  on  reading  that  Congressional 
Record,  that  the  Papal  stenographers 


of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Papal  typesetters  of  the  United  States 
(lovernment  Printing  office  had  made 
the  Lutheran  resolutions  read  in  favor 
of  DeLacy  instead  of  against  him,  and 
being  of  Congressional  Record  against 
him,  the  petition  itself  would  be 
destroyed  by  some  hook  or  crook,  their 
infamy  hidden  thereby,  and  DeLacy 
and  their  Papal  church  forever  profit- 
ing. 

Such  is  the  Papal  effort  to  Roman- 
ize the  United  States  that  the  Papists 
have  not  and  would  not  hesitate  to 
build  history  on  falsehood,  and  try  to 
destroy  all  evidence  of  their  perfidy. 

That  the  Lutheran  resolutions  did 
not  favor  DeLacy's  reapi)ointment  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  resolutions  them- 
selves, as  follows: 

Whereas:  The  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  in  handling 
cases  coming  before  it,  frequently 
orders  and  requires  young  girls  to 
undergo  medical  examination  with  a 
view  to  securing  evidence  of  sexual 
intercoui*se  (See  Appendix  A),  which 
we  submit  is  unnecessary,  subversive 
to  good  morals,  and  without  warrant 
of  law;  and 

Whereas:  The  said  Juvenile  Court, 
Hon.  William  H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  from 
time  to  time  commits  girls  to  a  secta- 
rian and  religious  institution  known 
as  the  "House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,*' 
of  this  city,  which  is  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (See  Appendix  B), 
which  we  submit  is  without  warrant 
of  law',  and 

Whereas:  The  said  Juvenile  Court, 
Hon.  AVilliam  H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  by 
judicial  act,  has  directed  that  certain 
infants  coming  Avithin  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  be  baptized  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  (See  Appendix 
C),  which  we  submit  is  without  war- 
rant of  law,  and 

Whereas:    The  said  Juvenile  Court, 
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Hon.  William  H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  has 
practically  become  under  its  present 
head,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  in 
the  personnel  of  its  officers  and  employ- 
ees (See  Appendix  D),  which  we  sub- 
mit it  Avas  not  and  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  act  establishing  said  Court,  and  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  enacted  in  jjursuance  there- 
of, neither  is  it  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  community;  and 

AMiereas :  The  term  of  office  for 
which  the  said  Judge  William  H. 
DeLacy  was  appointed  expires  during 
or  about  the  month  of  July,  1912,  it  is 

Resolved:  By  the  Lutheran  Minis- 
terial Association  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, that  we  respectfully  and  earn- 
estly request  the  Hon.  William  How- 
ard Taft,  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  to  reappoint  the  said  Judge 
William  H.  DeLacy  to  said  position 
for  another  term ;  and  that  we  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  request  the  United 
States  Senate,  should  Judge  DeLacy's 
name  be  sent  to  that  honorable  body 
for  confirmation  for  another  term, 
that  they  refuse  to  confirm  such  nomi- 
nation; and  it  is  further 

Resolved :  That  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  Luthern  Ministerial 
Association  be  directed  to  place,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
same  introduced  or  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
that"  bod}^  may  officially  refer  them,  in 
due  course,  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee having  consideration  of  names  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

Attest : 

John  T.  Huddle. 

President. 
C.  H.  Butler,  Secretary. 

June  14.  1912. 


APPENDIX  A. 

A  partial  list  of  cases  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  in  requiring 
girls  to  undergo  sexual  examination. 

1908,  Oct.  22.  Bessie  MacNutt, 
white,  IG  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
petty  larceny.  Judge  DeLacy  ordered 
this  girl  to  Emergency  Hospital,  to  be 
examined  for  "evidence  of  sexual  inter- 
course." 

1908,  Nov.  30.  Eva  Frazier,  white, 
10  years  of  age.  Charged  with  petty 
larceny.  Judge  DeLacy  ordered  her 
to  be  taken  to  Emergency  Hospital,  ^o 
be  examined  for  "evidence  of  sexual 
intercourse,"  which  examination 
caused  a  hemorrhage. 

1909,  Feb.  6.  Zelda  Striker,  white, 
IG  years  of  age.  Charged  with  incor- 
rigibility. Ordered  to  Emergency 
Hospital  for  examination  for  "evi- 
dence of  sexual  intercourse." 

1909,  Dec.  3.  Ethel  May  Burton, 
Avhite,  9  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
larceny  of  35  cents.  Court  sent  her 
for  similar  examination  to  Dr.  C.  R. 
Dufour,  1343  L  St.,  X  .  W.,  who 
refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  girl's 
tender  age,  to  make  such  examination. 

1910,  March  21.  Geneva  Thornton, 
colored,  14  years  of  age.  No  charge 
preferred  against  her  except  that  she 
was  homeless,  her  mother  having  been 
sent  to  jail.  Judge  DeLacy  ordered 
the  girl  taken  to  Freedman's  Hospital 
for  examination  for  "evidence  of  sex- 
ual intercourse." 

1910,  April  2G.  Olga  Thornley, 
wdiite,  14  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
incorrigibility.  Sent  to  Emergency 
Hospital  to  be  examined  for  "evidence 
of  sexual  intercourse."  She  positively 
refused  to  submit  to  such  an  examina- 
tion and  was  returned  to  court,  when 
Judge  DeLacy  sentenced  her  to  the 
"House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  but 
suspended  sentence. 

1910,  May  9.     Annie  Diehl,  white, 
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13  years  of  age.  Although  held  at  the 
House  of  Detention  merely  as  a  United 
States  witness  to  testify  in  Police 
Court,  this  girl  was  taken,  by  order  of 
Judge  DeLacy,  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Dufour, 
1343  L.  St.,  N.  W.,  to  be  examined  for 
"evidence  of  sexual  intercourse." 

1911,  May  13.  Viola  Brown,  col- 
ored, 14  years  of  age,  fugitive  from 
parents.  Sent  to  Freedman's  Hospital 
for  sexual  examination. 

1911,  July  10.  Mary  Henson,  col- 
ored, 15  years  of  age.  Sent  to  Freed- 
man's  for  sexual  examination. 

1911,  Aug.  19.  Lillian  Brooks,  col- 
ored, 16  years  of  age.  Sent  to  Freed- 
man's  for  such  examination. 

1911,  Oct.  G.  Mary  Butler,  colored, 
16  years  of  age.  Charged  with  incor- 
rigibility. Sent  to  Emergency  Hos- 
pital for  sexual  examination. 

1912,  Jan.  4.  Alice  Richardson,  col- 
ored, 15  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
incorrigibility.  Sent  to  Emergency 
for  such  examination. 

1912,  Feb  9.  Mary  Newton,  colored, 
13  years  of  age.  Charged  with  incor- 
rigibility. Sent  to  Freedman's  Hos- 
pital for  sexual  examination  in  conta- 
gious or  veneral  disease. 

1912,  Feb.  16.  Elsie  Turner,  colored, 
12  years  of  age.  Charged  with  tru- 
ancy. Sent  to  Freedman's  for  sexu:il 
examination  in  contagious  or  veneral 
disease. 

1912,  March  25.  Hattie  Cook,  col- 
ored, 16  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
incorrigibility.  Sent  to  Emergency 
Hospital  for  sexual  examination. 

1912,  March  26.  Mary  C.  Dodson, 
colored,  16  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
incorrigibility.  Sent  to  Emergency 
for  such  examination. 

1912,  March  26.  Naomi  Sewell,  col- 
ored, 13  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
incorrigibility.  Sent  to  Emergency 
for  such  examination. 

1912,  May  1.  Mary  Richardson,  col- 
ored, 16  years  of  age.  Charged  with 
petty  larceny.  Sent  to  Emergency 
Hospital  for  sexual  examination. 


APPENDIX    B. 

A  partial  list  of  cases  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  in  committing 
girls  to  a  sectarian  or  religious  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  "House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,"'  Washington,  D.   C. 

1910,  May  9.  Annie  Diehl,  white, 
Protestant,  13  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  held  in  the  House  of  Detention 
as  a  U.  S.  witness  for  Police  Court, 
was  sent  by  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the 
"House  of  the  Good  Shepherd." 

1910,  Nov.  14.     Sadie  Dean,  white, 

13  years  of  age.  Charged  with  incor- 
rigibility. Sent  to  the  '"House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd"  by  Juvenile  Court 
for  one  year. 

1911,  Jan.  14.  Edith  Daly,  white, 
15  j^ears  of  age,  married.  Charged 
with  incorrigibility  by  her  husband, 
Charles  H.  Daly.  Sentenced  to 
"House  of  Good  Shepherd"  for  two 
years. 

1911,  Feb.  10.     Marie  Biggs,  white, 

14  years  of  age.  Charged  with  incor- 
rigibility. Ordered  by  Juvenile  Court 
to  Providence  Hospital,  and  sentenced 
to  "House  of  the  Good  Shepherd." 

1912,  Jan.  31.  Florence  Walton, 
white,  Protestant,  16  years  of  age. 
Charged  with  being  a  fugitive  from 
House  of  Mercy.  Committed  by  Judge 
DeLac}^  to  "House  of  Good  Shep- 
herd." 

APPENDIX    C. 

Several  cases  showing  that  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hon.  William  H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  has 
ordered  that  infants  coming  within  its 
jurisdiction,  be  baptized  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

1911,  Jon.  17.  Priest  Gallier  was 
sent  by  Judge  DeLacv  to  baptise  an 
infant  child  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  then  at 
the  Crittendon  Home,  and  also  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Walter 
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Kelley,     at     the     National     Training 
School  for  boys. 

1911,  Sep.  19.  Twin  infants  were 
brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
committeed  under  the  name  of 
"Acton,"  the  religious  faith  of  whose 
parents  was  uncertain.  Judge  DeLacy 
ordered  Miss  King,  Assistant  Proba- 
tion Officer,  to  take  them  at  once  to  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul's  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  have  them  bajDtized  in  that 
faith.  This  she  did,  acting  as  God- 
mother. (See  Docket  No.  12030,  and 
note  the  change  of  name  to  Gotzendan- 
ner,  their  baptismal  name  on  the 
Docket  Sep.  22,  1911.) 

APPENDIX    D. 

Showing  that  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy,  Judge,  has  practi- 
cally become,  under  its  head  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  in  the  personnel 
of  its  officers  and  employees. 

L  When  organized  in  1906,  the 
court  consisted  of: 

Roman  Catholic — Judge  and  Jani- 
tor. 

Methodist— Clerk. 

Presbyterian — Chief  Probation  Offi- 
cer. 

Congregationalist — First  Assistant 
Probation  Officer. 

IL  As  now  constituted,  May,  1912, 
the  court  consists  of: 

Roman  Catholic — Judge;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy. 

Roman  Catholic — Clerk;  S.  Kemp 
Edmonston. 

Roman  Catholic — Deputy  Clerk ; 
George  P.  Barse. 

Roman  Catholic — Bailiff;  John  F. 
Cravin. 

Roman  Catholic — Chief  Probation 
Officer;  John  Dillion. 

Roman  Catholic — First  Assistant 
Probation  Officer;  Miss  J.  F.  King. 

Protestant — Second  Assistant  Pro- 
bation Officer;  J.  W.  Sanford. 


Roman  Catholic — Janitor;  John 
Reidy. 

(The  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  the 
IVIarshall  who  serve  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  are  not  included  in  the  above 
list,  because  they  are  not  appointed  by 
said  court,  but  are  merely  assigned  or 
detailed  to  duty  here,  the  former  from 
the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  the 
latter  from  the  U.  S.  Marshall's  office.) 

The  Lutherns  in  their  resolutions 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  insignia  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  hangs  on  the  Juvenile  Court 
wall  over  the  head  of  Judge  DeLacy — 
a  thing  as  wrong  in  conducting  a 
United  States  court  as  the  garb  of 
nuns  and  priests  in  conducting  a 
United  States  school. 

Thus  is  Romanism  making  inroads 
on  Protestantism.  It  absorbs  the 
courts  as  it  destroys  the  schools  of 
State.  Immigration  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Although  the  people  urge  Con- 
gress to  limit  it,  Congress  does  not. 
Today,  so  well  is  the  Roman  Hier- 
archy intrenched  in  the  United  States 
that  it  controls  Congress  in  its  immi- 
gration legislation.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
partnership  with  the  President  of  the 
ITnited  States  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
by  virtue  of  which  partnership,  it  is 
using  the  government  machinery  in  its 
colonization  of  Roman  Catholics  for 
its  political  power.  And  it  is  coloniz- 
ing them  right  amidst  you  of  the  South 
— the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant 
stronghold  of  the  nation — to  Latinize 
you  with  the  scum  of  Southern 
Europe. 

People  of  the  South !  Awaken ! 
The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  dic- 
tating and  directing  from  Rome,  is 
using  the  United  States  government  as 
its  tool  in  colonizing  Italians  and  oth- 
ers among  you  to  strengthen  itself  in 
weak  spots.  After  awhile  you  will 
awaken  to  find  yourselves  under  their 
thumb. 
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The  Eoman  Catholic  Hierarchy  pro- 
poses to  Komanize  the  negro  race. 
Introcliiction  of  Latin  colonies  in  the 
Southern  States  is  part  of  their 
scheme.  Italians  of  the  lower  order, 
ignorant  of  the  social  fabric,  would 
employ  negroes  in  their  shops  to  work 
along  side  their  wives  and  daughters. 
It  is  a  common  association  wherever 
Italians  settle  among  negroes.  It  is 
true  of  it  wherever  any  Latin  and 
negro  elements  are  associated.  Witness 
the  state  of  social  orders  of  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries.  Roman- 
ism is  at  the  bottom  of  it.    It  Avill  not 


be  different  in  Southern  communities 
Avhere  the  low  Italian  immigrant  and 
the  negro  meet.  Romanism  would  not 
prevent  it.  Witness  Louisiana  under 
the  Latin  regime.  Romanism  would 
hearken  it  for  Hierarchical  power. 
The  negro  problem  would  thereby  be 
intensified.  The  whirl-wind  of  the 
Reconstruction  would  be  as  a  zephyr 
alongside.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Protest- 
ant civilization  of  the  South  is  threat- 
ened by  such  contemplated  invasion. 
Is  it  desired?  The  remedy  is  in  set- 
ting the  Southern  face  against  it — 
sternly  against  Papal  priest-led  and 
directed  immigration,  United  States 
government  helped,  or  otherwise. 


*.if 


Slaves  of  the  Shop 

stoke ly  S.  Fisher 

Lifers  wing  is  fleet ^  they  may  die! 

'Tis  the  one  hope  sweet 
In  their  hearts.    They  yearningly  sigh^ 

"Life's  wing  is  fleet P'' 

And  the  ohdurate  stones  of  the  street 

Can  not  pity  deny, — 
Shriek,  feeling  the  ache  of  their  feet! 

Oh  the  old  face,  the  fevered  eye! 

And  the  children  repeat, 
For  comfort,  worn  age's  cry, 

^''Life's  wing  is  fleet!'''' 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ANDREW  JACK- 
SON. By  Thos.  E.  Watson.  The 
press  of  The  Jeffersonians,  Thomson, 
Ga. 

In  speaking  of  his  new  book,  Mr.  Wat- 
son said: 

"There  have  been  unavoidable  delays  in 
the  publication  of  this  book  of  mine. 

"These  I  do  not  regret,  for  they  have 
enabled  me  to  secure  much  new  material 
which  was  not  in  my  possession  when 
writing  the  serial. 

"This  new  material  will  be  used  in  the 
book  and  will  add  value  an  dinterest  to 
it." 

In  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ameri- 
can history  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
book. 

Like  the  biography  of  Jefferson,  it  gives 
a  wide  view  and  a  searching  analysis  of 
contemperous  events. 

The  book  is  now  on  the  press  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  delivery. 


A  LIFE  OF  ]VIR.  GARLAND,  OF  ARKAN- 
SAS.    By  Farrar  Newberry,  A.  M. 

The  present  generation  hears  little  of 
A.  H.  Garland;  outside  of  his  own  State 
his  name  is  almost  forgotten.  Yet,  his 
career  is  a  striking  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  pluck,  energy  and  ability,  in 
a  system  of  Government  like  ours,  where 
the  poor  of  today  may  be  the  rich  of 
tomorrow,  and  where  the  lowly  of  today, 
may  tomorrow  occupy  the  seats  of  the 
mighty. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Garland  had  won  a 
high  local  reputation,  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  elected  by  the  Sec3Ssion  Con- 
vention, to  represent  Arkansas  at  Mont- 
gomery, in  what  was  called  the  Provis- 
ional Convention  of  May,  18  61.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  framing  the  Provisional 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States.  He 
was  afterward  in  the  Confederate  army 
for  a  short  while,  but  was  soon  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Congress.  In  this  body 
he  continued  to  serve,  until  in  1864  he 
resigned  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Senate. 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  ne  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Little  Reck. 

When,  in  18  65,  Congress  passed  a  law, 
prohibiting  those  who  had  aided  the 
South,  from  practising  in  the  U.  S.  Courts 
without  taking  the  Iron-clad  oath,  Mr. 
Garland  brought  a  test  case  against  its 
validity,  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He 
won  his  case  and  leaped  into  a  national 
reputation. 

After  this,  Mr.  Garland  was,  in  1867, 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  take  his  seat. 

In  18  74  he  was  elected  Governor,  after 
a  strong  contest  with  the  Carpet  Bag 
incumbent,  Baxter. 

In  1877  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S..  Here  he  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  workers.  His  greatest  speech 
as  Senator,  is  said  to  have  been  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
and  temporary  support  of  common  schools. 
It  was  proposed  to  give  $15,000,000  at 
once  for  the  purpose,  and  to  diminish  this 
by  one  million  every  year  for  ten  years, 
when  it  should  cease. 

In  1884,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
Mr.  Garland  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S. 
This  was  the  first  time  Arkansas  had  been 
represented  in  the  Presidential  Cabinet, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  a.  Southern  man 
had  been  appointed  since  the  War. 

In  1881  he  retired  from  the  office  of 
Attorney  General,  and  practised  law  in 
Washington  City,  until  his  death  ten  years 
later. 

It  is  said  he  was  offered  a  place  on  the 
Supreme  bench,  and  refused  it,  also  a 
place  on  the  inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  he  likewise  declined. 

Mr.  Garland  was  arguing  a  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  when,  shortly  after  the 
noon  hour  he  was  stricken  with  appoplexy, 
and  died  within  ten  minutes. 

It  is  said  Mr.  Garland  never  attended  a 
social  function  in  Washington  City:  he  did 
not  do  so,  even  while  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  never  wore  a  dress  coat,  and 
was  in  many  other  ways  a  quaint-  old- 
fashioned  figure,  somewhat  like  Samuel 
Houston.     He  was  strictly  temperate  in  his 
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habits,  was  a  pleasant  companion,  loved 
a  quiet  dinner  with  a  friend,  was  fond  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  was,  in  all 
respects  an  unpretentious,  thoroughly  hon- 
est and  manly  man.  T.  E.  W. 


%* 


CLASSICS  OF  THE  BAR.  By  Alvin  V. 
Sellers.  Illustrated.  Classic  Publish- 
ing Co.,   Baxley,   Ga. 

As  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the 
title,  this  is  a  selection  of  speeches  made 
to  juries  by  great  lawyers  in  celebrated 
cases. 

This  is  volume  two,  the  author  having 
published  the  first  volume  a  year  or  so 
ago. 

The  contents  are:  The  trial  of  Jesus, 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  by  William  J.  Gay- 
nro,  an  extremely  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive address. 

Ben.  Hardin's  reply  to  Prentiss;  this 
was  in  the  famous  Wilkinson  case  in  which 
Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  gained  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Kentucky  lawyer. 

Syster's  plea  for  his  client.  This  was 
in  a  case  where  the  unwritteii  law  was 
invoked.  A  brother  having  shot  and 
killed  the  seducer  of  his  sister. 

The  murder  of  Joseph  White,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  in  that  case,  one  of  the  few 
cases  where  he  appeared  on  the  criminal 
side  of  the  case. 

Senator  Vest's  tribute  to  the  dog.  This 
was  a  speech  made  in  the  course  of  a 
damage  suit  for  $200,  brought  by  one 
neighbor  against  another  for  the  killing  of 
his  dog.  This  is  considered  a  gem  of 
oratory,  ana  we  give  it  as  we  find  it,  in  the 
book. 

Gentlemen  of  The  Jury:  The  best 
human  friend  a  man  has  in  the  world  may 
turn  against  him  and  become  his  enemy. 
His  son  or  daughter  that  he  has  reared 
with  loving  care  may  prove  ungrateful. 
Those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us, 
those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness 
and  our  good  name  may  become  traitors  to 
their  faith.  The  money  that  a  man  has  he 
may  lose.  It  flies  away  from  him,  per- 
haps, when  he  needs  it  most.  A  man's 
reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment 
of  ill  considered  action.  The  people  who 
are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees  to  do  us 
honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the 
first  to  throw  the  stone  of  malice  when 
failure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our  heads. 
The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  a 
man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the  one 
that  never  deceives  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  and  treacherous,  is  his 
dog. 

A  man's  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity 
and  in  poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness. 
He  will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground  where  the 
wintry  wind  blows  and  the  snow  drifts 
fiercelj%  if  only  he  may  be  near  his  mas- 


ter's side.  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has 
no  food  to  offer.  He  will  lick  the  wounds 
and  sores  that  come  in  encounter  with  the 
roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards  the 
sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if  he  were  a 
prince.  When  all  other  friends  desert  he 
remains.  When  riches  take  wings  and 
reputation  falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as  constant 
in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  its  journey 
through  the  heavens.  If  fortune  drives 
the  master  forth  an  outcast  in  the  world, 
friendless  and  homeless,  the  faithful  dog 
asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of 
accompanying,  to  guard  against  danger, 
to  fight  against  his  enemie:;,  and  when  the 
last  scene  of  all  comes,  and  when  death 
takes  the  master  in  its  cold  embrace  and 
his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground, 
no  matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue  their 
way,  there  by  the  graveside  may  the  noble 
dog  be  found,  his  head  between  his  paws, 
his  eyes  sad  but  open  in  alert  watchfulness, 
faithful  and  true  even  in  death. 

The  trial  of  George  W.  Cole.  The  open- 
ing speech  of  Mr.  Hadley  is  given. 
Another  case  'vhere  the  unwritten  law  was 
invoked.  Gen.  George  W.  Cole  having 
ruined  the  simple,  child-like  wife  of  his 
bosom  friend,  L.  H.  Hiscock,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  defend- 
ant was  finally  acquitted. 

The  case  of  Kilborn  against  Thomson, 
in  which  Senator  Voorhees  made  one  of 
his  great  speeches. 

While  these  two  volumes  are  especially 
suggestive  and  valuable  to  lawyers,  the 
selections  which  compose  them  constitute 
literature  of  a  high  class,  and  should  there- 
fore be  in  demand  among  all  those  who 
love  elevated  thought  and  eloquent  expres- 
sion. T.    E.    W. 


THE  RECORDING  ANGEL.  By  Corra 
Harris.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  New 
York,  Publishers. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing  than  the 
varying  periods  of  life  at  which  genius 
bursts  into  flower.  Some  are  wonderfully 
precocious:  some  are  as  strangely  "late  in 
the  season." 

Some  are  written  out,  before  mature 
manhood:  others  do  their  best  work  during 
the  afternoon  of  life.  To  enumerate  the 
instances  would  be  tedious. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  world  never  heard 
of  Mrs.  Corra  Harris  until  she  had  reached 
middle  age.  Then  she  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  herself  famous,  made  so  by  "A 
Circuit  Rider's  Wife."  Evidently  ,  the 
book  was  to  a  large  extent  autobiographi- 
cal; and  it  was  so  daring,  dashing,  origi- 
nal and  quietly  pathetic  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  fasten  itself  upon  public  attention. 

After  that,  came  "Eve's  Second  Hus- 
band," which  was  also  a  decided  success. 

"The  Recording  Angel"  is  a  great,  deep, 


Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modern 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted  runner  of 
ancient  Greece,  made  a  record  and  an  ever- 
lasting reputation  by  speeding  140  miles 
from  Athens  to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection  composed 
the  courier  service  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  in  olden  times.  But  the  service 
w^as  so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in  the 
interest  of  rulers  on  occasions  of  utmost 
importance. 

The  Royal  messengerof  ancient  timeshas 
given  way  to  the  democratic  telephone  of 
to-day.  Cities,  one  hundred  or  even  two 
thousand  miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a 
few  seconds,  so  that  message  and  answer 
follow  one  another  as  if  two  persons  were 
talking  in  the  same  room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone  service  not 
only  meets  the  needs  of  the  State  in  great 
emergencies,  but  it  meets  the  daily  needs 
of  millions  of  the  plain  people.  There  can 
be  no  quicker  service  than  that  which  is 
everywhere  at  the  command  of  the 
humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible  communica- 
tion by  telephone  service.  The  Bell  System,  by 
connecting  seven  million  people  together,  has 
made  telephone  service  so  inexpensive  that  it 
is  used  twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry  might,  at  great 
expense,  establish  their  own  exclusive  tele- 
phone lines,  but  in  order  that  any  person  hav- 
ing a  telephone  may  talk  with  any  other  per- 
son having  a  telephone,  there  must  be  One 
System,  One  Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


American  Tel:ephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

Every  'Bell  telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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CLOTHING  SALESMEN  WANTED 


$1  CO  OO  Pof  Mnnf-k  """^  expenses  nindt- by  all  our  active  iiifii  pcllin-  our 
x«7X#.vrv  r  er  IVIUniM  popuiarlinecfciothitKr.  No  experience  necessary— no 

capital  required  — lu)  CI )riiriiissi( in  |ilan — nohnuso  to  Imnso  callva^^.  You 
I  ii.'uiatc;  your  prolitd  to  suit  yourself.  This  is  high  grade  employment  ac  high  wages. 
Nearly  All  Our  Men  Make  $40.00  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

Our  Plan:  We  ship  by  prepaid  express  bit;  on i lit  of  el.itli  .samples,  litho- 
u-iiiph  f.i<hion  iilates,  t;ipe  nieasiiro,  onl.r  blanks.  ailv<rtisin(j  matter 
I  \  erythinK  free.  \Vc  operate  the  largest  mills  in  the  U.  S.  and  sell  goods 

>ap.  r  than  any  other  house  in  the  world.    Finest  tailored,  nil  wool 

K  jT.".(iup.   No  <lilliculty  (fettlng  orders  attliHse  prices.  Everything 

uruaranteed.    'Don't  buy  a  suit  or  overcoat  anywhere  at  any  price  until 

•  iseeourainazineoflfer,  and  bitrt'est,  lowest  firlced  clotliinK  line  in  U.S. 

The  Old  Woolen  Mills  Co.  ^^Tpa^^'m^nY'^!''"  Chicago 


beautiful  work.  It  is  the  only  novel  that 
I  have  studied,  in  many  years.  The  book 
is  worth  the  earnest  study  of  any  serious 
n  an  or  woman. 

The  incidents  are  few:  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  plot:  there  is  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  creative  faculty:  but  the 
character  drawing,  the  delineation  of 
human  types,  the  mastery  of  local  color, 
the  inimitable  description  of  separate  inci- 
dents, the  satirical  treatment  of  provincial 
customs,  manners  and  daily  life  make  the 
book  fascinating. 

Nevertheless,  I  hazzard  the  opinion  that 
"The  Recording  Angel"  is  chiefly  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  because  of  its  thoughts. 
Evidently,  Mrs.  Harris  has  reflected  deeply 
upon  the  human  comedy,  has  pondered 
earnestly  upon  the  problems  of  life,  has 
seen  through  its  shams  and  its  vanities, 
without  having  lost  faith  in  humanity 
itself. 

Her  intellect  is  not  shackled  by  rever- 
ence for  anything  under  the  sun.  She  is 
as  fearless  as  she  is  brilliai^t.  She  is  as 
varied,  as  she  is  original  and  strong.  Her 
vocabulary  runs  the  whole  gan  ut,  and  her 
range  of  thinking  well  nigh  boxes  the 
compass. 

There  is  not  in  "Georgia  Scenes,"  nor 
"Innocents  Abroad,"  a  chapter  more  irre- 
sistably  funny  than  that  which  tells  of  how 
the  drunken  Tony  Adams  was  put  to  bed 
in  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  hotel,  to  sleep 
off  his  jag. 

Nor  Is  there  in  Bret  Harte  or  Bickens  a 
more  beautifully  pathetic  passage  than 
which  tells  of  how  Amy  White  greets  her 
old  sot  of  a  husband  when  the  sight  is 
restored  to  her,  after  twenty  years  of  cata- 
ract-blindness. 

Thus  the  book  goes  from  laughter  to 
tears — the  fountains  of  each  playing  much. 
nearer  together  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

If  ever  that  type  of  woman  whom  we 
generally  call  "the  old  hens,"  came  in  for 
such  lifelike  and  delightful  portraiture  as 
Mrs.  Harris  hits  off  in  "The  Recording 
Angel"  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  old  hen  who  constitutes  herself  a 
charity-broker;  the  old  hen  wuo  leads  men 
to  the  mourner's  bench;   the  old  hen  who 


writes  unearthly  i)oetry,  the  old  hen  who 
accompanies  the  town  male  warbler  on  the 
organ,  and  sets  the  dog  to  howling;  the  old 
hen  who  gives  exclusive  sociables,  and  who 
institutes  "fairs"  for  the  church,  the  old 
hen  who  takes  up  the  collection  for  our 
Bible  worker  in  Japan — all  this  municipal 
poultry  are  in  "The  Recording  Angel." 

This  book  abounds  in  bold,  brilliant, 
masculine  thinking:  you  marvel  at  the 
author's  wideness  of  view,  her  absolute 
and  almost  reckless  courage;  her  complete' 
emancipation  from  orthodoxy  and  conven- 
tion. 

We  have  space  for  only  one  passage  from 
"The  Recording  Angel" — a  passage  which 
is  typical  of  many  others. 

The  trouble  with  Ruckersville  was  that 
about  a  generation  before  the  present 
prodigal  was  born  the  saints  had  gotten 
the  upper  hand  of  the  situation  and  had 
created  a  decimated  public  opinion  which 
excluded  all  worldly  amusements,  golden 
ornaments,  and  many  other  things  as  natu- 
ral for  men  and  women  to  have  as  their 
hair  and  legs.  The  crop  of  sinners  result- 
ing from  this  arrangement  was  overwhelm- 
ing. If  you  played  cards,  you  were  lost 
and  might  as  well  go  the  whole  hog,  gam- 
ble and  have  done  with  it.  If  you  drank, 
you  were  also  lost,  and  might  as  well  get 
drunk  for  the  same  reason.  If  young, 
male  or  female  (but  more  particularly  the 
latter),  and  experiencing  that  pastoral  fri- 
volity of  the  leg  muscles  which  can  only 
be  relieved  by  df.ncing,  your  feet  took  hold 
on  hell.  You  showed  the  vidence  of  a  fal- 
len nature.  Virtue  had  gone  out  of  you. 
There  was  not  a  girl  or  a  respectable 
woman  in  Ruckersville  who  had  ever 
danced  a  minuet  or  waltzea  with  a  man's 
arm  about  her  waist.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  something  contagious  about 
either  the  arm  or  the  v/aist.  The 
subject  was  so  scandalous  that  no  one 
ever  explained  which  one  had  the  conta- 
gion. "This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  in 
the  old  Joseph  Rucker  julep  days  of 
romance  and  king's  grant  prosperity.  But 
when  your  aristocrat  becomes  poor,  and 
religious  in  his  pride,  he  is  one  of  the 
narrowest  minded  moral  skinflints  in  crea- 
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tion.  This  was  why  there  were  so  many 
"well-born,  bony,  unmarried,  chaste,  poor- 
spirited  women  in  the  town.  It  also 
explained  in  part  why  all  the  men  drank, 
played  cards  for  money,  and  went  fox 
hunting  in  desperation.  The  poor  crea- 
tures instinctively  revolted  against  the 
lockstep  of  such  inhuman  respectability. 
Righteousness  is  a  terrible  thing  when  a 
conscientious  fool  enforces  it.  And  if  nine 
tenths  of  us  did  not  backslide,  the  world 
would  dwindle  down  to  a  few  childless 
ascetics  on  each  continent,  and  just  the 
devil  walking  to  and  fro  with  all  the  natu- 
ral instincts  to  tempt  them  back  to  life. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  there 
were  but  two  persons  in  Ruckersville  who 
had  any  inkling  of  this  truth.  One  was 
Jim  Bone,  who  was  making  a  sort  of 
a  heathen  effort  at  comprehension  as  he 
sat  behind  the  congregation  and  divided 
bis  attention  between  the  wonderful  head 
of  Sylvia  Story,  who  sat  in  the  choir  sing- 
ing like  a  Corinthian  vestal  virgin,  and  the 
general  forlornness  in  the  faces  of  the 
elder  men  and  women  who  appeared  to 
have  been  saved  by  some  kind  of  devastat- 
ing grace. 

The  other  person  who  really  understood 
was  Tmy  White,  a  blind  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night,  who  sat  in  her 
gorgeously  flowered  calico  dress  with  some 
of  the  older  women  in  the  amen  corner, 
dreaming  her  dreams  and  thinking  up 
broader  salvation  scriptures  for  her  little 
Book  "of  Life,  into  which  Elbert  copied 
them  from  time  to  time.  Being  blind  and 
good,  she  could  not  see  to  divide  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  She  had  that  sweet  rain 
in  her  heart  which  falls  alike  upon  th'3 
just  and  the  unjust.  She  was  forgiven  by 
those  who  saw  her  lack  of  discrimination 
because  of  her  limitations. 

The  preacher's  eloquence  had  become 
fiery  and  concentrated  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Jim  Bone  in  the  congregation.  He 
was  a  good  man,  who  firmly  believed  that 
his  Heavenly  Father  was  a  severe  one.     His 


religion  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  penitentiary 
of  the  soul,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
ardour  with  which  he  sincerely  laboured 
for  the  incarceration  of  other  souls.  As 
the  prodigal  sat  night  after  night  appar- 
ently unmoved,  the  mind  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation settled  upon  him.  Amy  felt  the 
tension,  but  was  unable  to  account  for  it. 

One  night  in  the  midst  of  a  poignant 
silence,  following  an  invitation  to  sinners 
to  come  forward  for  prayers,  she  leaned 
over  to  Rahcel  Martin,  the  Captain's  wife, 
her  brow  sweetly  puzzled  with  fine  wrink- 
les, and  whispered: 

"Rachel,  what  is  the  matter?  There 
must  be  a  terrible  sinner  present." 

It  was  as  if  she  had  said: 

"Rachel,  there  must  be  a  skunk  in  the 
house.     I  smell  him!" 

"There  is!"  whispered  Mrs.  Martin. 
"It's  that  Jim  Bone,  settin'  yonder  on  the 
back   bench   as   if   he   enjoyed   damnation. 
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makin'  of  himself  a  stumblin'-block  to  this 
revival!" 

"I  remember  him,  years  ago,"  returned 
Amy.     "He  Y/asn't  a  bad  boy." 

"No,"  snapped  Mrs,  Martin,  "just  bad 
enough  to  slit  Tony  Adams  open  in  four 
places  v/ith  his  pocket  kn-fc  the  night 
before  he  left  here.  And  from  the  looks 
of  him  he  hasn't  improved  any  out  West, 
where  he's  been  livin'," 


She  was  righteously  indignant.  This  ia 
the  severest  from  of  indignation  known  to 
man,  because  it  can  be  indulged  to  any 
extent  conscientiously.  And  in  Ruckers- 
ville  Rachel  Martin  was  the  very  fountain 
of  it.  She  was  in  religious  circles  what 
Mrs.  Fanning-Rucker  v/as  everywhere  else, 
the  moving  spirit.  She  was  a  stout  woman, 
whose  hats  refused  to  become  her.  Her 
features  were  too  drastic  to  harmonize 
with  anything  so  feminine  as  a  turban  or 
a  lady's  bonnet.  She  loved  the  Captain 
with  all  her  heart,  talked  about  her  neigh- 
bors scandalously,  read  a  leailet  at  every 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  and  always  prayea  for  "a  closer 
walk  with  God."  But  she  was  not  a  hypo- 
crite. She  was  only  a  spiri.«.'.ai  ignoramus. 
She  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions,  a 
dangerous  form  of  valour  in  any  kind  of 
ignoramus.  And  she  was  no  wabout  to 
show  it.  She  moved  restlessly  in  her  place 
beside  Amy,  like  a  setting  hen  ruffled  and 
disturbed  in  her  nest  and  that  has  a  good 
mind  to  get  up,  get  off  of  it,  and  go  peck 
somebody.  The  awful  absurdity  of  it  was 
that  she  believed  she  was  being  "moved  by 
the  spirit."  The  silence  became  frightful. 
The  preacher  stood  waitirg.  Everybody 
forgot  that  they  also  were  sinners,  and 
waited  with  him.  If  the  prodigal  on  the 
back  bench  suspected  that  this  was  his 
affair,  he  did  not  show  it  in  a  single  linea- 
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ment  of  his  face.  His  repose  was  pro- 
found. You  might  have  said  it  was  gentle. 
He  really  had  been  moved.  He  had  been 
changed,  but  if  it  had  been  known  how 
changed,  the  preacher  at  least  might  have 
fainted.  It  is  astonishing  what  thoughts, 
what  strange  inspirations,  will  come  to  a 
man  in  church.  Suddenly,  as  Jim  sat 
there  with  the  people  before  him,  he  had  a 
sense  of  them,  what  they  had  suffered;  the 
poverty  and  stringency  of  their  loves 
touched  him  half  humorously,  half  com- 
passionately. He  did  not  hear  the  exorta- 
tion  nor  see  the  Si^d,  beseechir.g,  mourning 
faces  turned  in  his  direction.  H<i  was  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  to  redeem  the  place  and 
the  people  from  the  dullnefo  and  dreari- 
ness which  stupefied  them.  He  was  enjoy- 
ing the  sensation  of  a  humourist  and  a 
philanthropist  at  the  same  time. 

Naturally,  Mrs.  Martin  could  not  have 
known  this.  She  arose  from  her  place, 
fixed  her  eyes  calmly,  compellingly  upon 
him,  and  advanced  down  the  aisle.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  still  in  many  com- 
munities, especially  in  the  South,  than  a 
"church  worker"  who  will  go  about  in  the 
congregation  during  a  revival  personally 
exhorting  particularly  hardened  or  refrac- 
tory sinners. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  congregation,  a 
mere  stir.  No  one  turned  his  or  her  head 
any  more  than  would  look  in  on  a  boy  who 
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is  about  to  be  spanked  by  his  mother. 
Every  one  expected  a  severe  struggle 
betvi'een  Rachel  and  the  prodigal. 

Mr.  Bone  remained  serenely  unconscious. 
He  was  absorbed  in  the  sudden  unfolding 
of  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  did  not 
even  observe  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Martin, 
and  it  had  passed  out  of  nis  memory  what 
such  a  visitation  might  signify.  So  long 
a  time  had  elapsed  since  ho  had  been  in 
a  company  where  one  man  or  woman  con- 
sidered himself  better  than  any  other. 
But  Tony  saw,  and  understood  with  the 
helpless  alarm  of  a  poor  sheep  whose 
transgressions  have  long  since  relegated 
him  to  the  company  of  ill-smelling  goats. 
Mrs.  Martin  paused  halfway  down  the 
aisle  to  take  out  her  glasses  and  put  them 
on.  Tony  took  advantage  of  this  moment 
of  inattention  to  slide  gently,  noiselessly 
down  out  of  sight.  He  assumed  a 
crampe3  but  four-legged  posture  very 
gratifying  to  the  dog,  who  accepted  the 
advent  as  a  personal  compliment  and 
immediately  made  room  for  him. 

Rachel  was  surprised  when  she  got  her 
glasses  on.  She  thought  she  had  seen 
Tony  back  there,  but  she  concluded  that 
she  must  have  been  mistaken.  She  went 
in  between  the  benches  and  sat  down  by 
the  prodigal,  who  at  once  recalled  his 
attention  from  the  plans  he  was  elaborat- 
ing and  fixed  it  along  with  his  eyes  upon 
Mrs.  Martin.  He  remembered  her  as  she 
looked  when  he  was  a  youth.  She  had 
not  changed.  He  recalled  that  in  those 
days  there  was  an  undeclared  enmity 
between  them.  The  nature  of  it  had  to  do 
with  a  certain  June  apple  tree  in  the 
Rucker-Martin  garden. 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  regarded  him 
serenely  over  the  top  of  her  glasses,  and 
began: 

"Jim,  I  knew  your  mother.  Her  grand- 
father was  my  grandfather's  second 
cousin.  She's  not  here  to  do  for  you  as 
a  mother  would,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  take  her 
place  as  near  as  I  can." 

It  was  as  if  she  meant: 

"I  owe  it  to  the  family  and  cannot  allow 


even  a  distant  relative  to  de  damned  with- 
out making  a  conscientious  effort  to  save 
him." 

Mr.  Bone  understood,  drew  his  mem- 
bers together,  crossed  his  li  gs,  furled  his 
arms,  nodded  his  head,  and  gave  her  a 
steady,  disconcerting  attention. 

"You've  been  here  a  month  now  and 
this  meetin's  been  goin'  on  and  you  here 
every  night  showin'  no  signs  of  repentance. 
You've  come  home  to  stay,  I  reckon,  and 
we  want  you  to  lay  aside  your  wildness, 
make  up  your  mind  to  behave  yourself, 
get  up  off  of  this  bench  and  go  up  yonder 
to  that  altar  and  pray  for  forgiveness." 

"Just  as  lief!"  was  the  astonishing 
reply,  as  if  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before 
He  was  not  repentant,  being  of  that  class 
of  men  who  grow  the  way  they  are  going 
without  the  pruning  of  public  prayers. 
And,  like  many  another  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, he  had  no  compunction  about  acting 
a  lie,  rather  than  undergo  the  hysteria  of 
an  argument  about  his  soul.  Such  a  man's 
soul  is  always  his  spiritual  x  y  z  which 
equals  the  unknown. 
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years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal  weight  and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The   following   is   a   statement    from    Dr.    Mott: 

"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a. 
toxine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to 'incurable  disease,  physiologically  speaking.'" 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their 
symptoms  and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert  opinion. 
He  will   send  you   his  essay  on   kidney  troubles. 

Correspondence   should    be   directed   to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  MitcheU  Building,     -     CINCINNATI,  O. 
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UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

COIVIRLEXE  AND  UNABRIDGED 

Webster's  Universal  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  the  greatest 

innovation  in  the  history  of  book  making.  The  exclamation  of  everyone  is  :  "  Why  has  it  never  been  done  before?  " 
The  most  usable  book  in  the  English  language  has  heretofore  been  so  h.avy  and  cumbeisome  in  handling  that  it  was 
a  task  to  use  it.  Who  has  not  wished  for  a  dictionary  in  a  more  handy  form  when  lugging  the  heavy  cumbersome 
unabridged  dictionary  from  the  library,  or  hoi. ling  it  in  one's  lap  ?  All  this  is  forever  eliHiinated  by  the  printing  of 
the  complete  work  on  India  paper.     Read  our  offer  below  : 

India  Paper       Weight 
Edition  4  lbs. 


Old  Style 
Edition 


Weight 
13  fibs. 


size 

llVzxO  In. 

I  inches  thick 
2,205  Ihree-co  umn  pages 
Weight,  13  pounda 


Size 
liyzsS  in. 

One  inch  thick 

2,205  three-columR  pages 

Weight,  4  pounds 


Fifteen  Books 
In  One 

/.   Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language. 

2.  Modern  Gazetteer  of  the 
World. 

3.  Dictionary  of  Authors 
with  Titles  of  H'orts. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Noted 
Names  in  Fiction. 

S.' Dictionary  »f  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases. 

6.  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names. 

7.  Dictionary  of  Greek   and 
Latin  Proper  Names. 

5.  Dictionary   of   Abbrevia- 
tions and  Contractions. 

9.  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Biography. 

10.  Signs  and  Symbols  Used 
in  Writing  and  Printing. 

11.  Marks  Used   in  Proof- 
reading. 

12.  Values  of  Standard 
Foreign  Coins. 

13.  List  of  A  mended  Spellings 

14.  Faulty  Diction  and  How 
to  Correct  It. 

15.  Complete  Atlas  of  the 
World.     64  Maps. 
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India  Paper  Edition 

YIT'EBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  complete 
'  '  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  not  yet 
off  the  press.  There  are  only  a  few  paper  mills  in  the 
world  equipped  tor  the  manufacture  of  India  paper,  and 
our  importation  \a  direct  from  England.  The  complete 
Dictionary  of  2.205  pages,  bound  in  flexible  morocco,  makes 
a  vo  ume  only  one  inch  thick.  It  is  set  from  new  type. 
New  p  ates.  Thousands  of  new  words.  This  dictionary 
is  not  published  by  the  original  publishers  of  Webster's 
dictionary,  or  by  their  successors,  but  is  an  entirely  new 
work.  This  beautiful  India  paper  edition  is  bound  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  fold  it  back 
to  back  and  hold  the  complete  dictionary  in  one  hand,  as 
you  would  a  magazine.  The  illustration  shows  the  dic- 
tionary printed  on  regular  biok  paper,  full  leather  bind- 
ing, and  the  same  work  with  the  same  number  of  pages 
printed  on  India  paper.    Take  your  choice. 

This  advance  offer  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
public  prefer  th«  India  paper,  so  that  we  may  determine 
the  quantity  of  India  paper  to  buy  when  we  come  to 
print  the  next  regular  edition.  In  this  advance  offer  by 
mail  a  very  substantial  saving  may  be  had  by  our  customer.^ 
since  no  agent's  commission  or  dealer's  profit  will  be 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

We  will  ship  either  edition  for  your  examination,  so 
you  need  not  decile  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy 
unt  1  you  actually  see  and  examine  the  dictionary.  How 
could  any  proposition  be  more  fair? 


Before  Publication  Offer 

WE  will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautiful  India  paper 
Dictionary,  bound  in  full  flexible  morocco,  and  ship 
for  your  examination  for  a  payment  of  $1.00  on  approval 
and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  for  seven  months,  until  our 
Special  Before  Publication  Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.  This  Is  but 
little  more  than  the  price  of  one  of  the  old  editions  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  printed  on  plain  book  paper, 
although  the  manufacturing  cost  is  almost  double.  This 
price  is  strictly  limited  to  the  small  edition  now  being 
printed.  We  fill  orders  in  rotation,  just  as  soon  as  the 
books  are  ready  for  shipment. 


Request  for  Examination 


Address  . 


Edjtl 


The  Riverside  Pubiishino  Co..                         Watson's 
Mar(iuette  Building,  Chicago.             Magazine 
Please  ship  tor  mv  examin.^tion  Webster's  Universal 
Dictionary.  India  Paper   Edition,    patent   thumb    index, 
bound  in  full  tiexible  leather.    If  after  five  days  examina- 
tion I  am  entiri'lv  satisfied  with  the  work,  I  will  send  j-ou 
$1  00  as  first   pavhit-nt  and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  for 
seven  months  until  vour  Special  Before   Publication- 
Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.    If  not  satisfactory  I  will  notify 
you  within   five   days  and   return   to   you   as   soon  as  I 
receive  shipping  instructions. 
Name  _ 


If  Old  SlT-e  Edition  Is  desired  change  India  Paper  Edition  to  read  Old  Style  ■ 
Itlon,  price  $15.00  to  $13.00.  and  seven  montlis  to  six  raontlis.         ■ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Wataon'*. 
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BOOKS 


BY 


THOS.  E.  WATSON  i 

-f 
FOR  SALE  BY > 

The  Jeffersonian  Pub.  Co.  I 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA  l 

Price.  Postpaid  T 

Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson    .    $  .67  :^ 

(Second  Edition)  ^ 

Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics   .   .        .59  t 

(Fourth  Edition)  '^ 

Sketches  of  Roman  History 30  X 

(Second  Edition)  -f 

Life  and  Times  of  Thos.  Jefferson  (illustrated)  1.10  > 

(Second  Edition)  ^ 

Prose  Miscellanies  (richly  illustrated)     .     .      1.10  X 

Socialists  and  Socialism 55  :J 

(Tliird  Edition)  -f 

The  Extravagant  and  Impracticable  Methods  of  | 

Foreign  Missions  Exposed 54  > 

(Third  Edition)  X 

A  Tariff  Primer 27  t 

Short  Talks  to  Young  Men 27  t 

Waterloo 1.05  J 

(Second  Edition)  X 

Bethany  (a  delightful  romance  of  the  Civil  War  X 

with  much  historical  data  of  that  period)      1.31  > 

A  Chapter  on  Socialism 11  > 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica'and 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book? 

Dr.  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  in  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  this  great  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  tlian  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered — and  on  easy  terms. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  offer.  The  sample 
pages  are  free. 


#sf  ^^r  ilf  i^  %#  'Sv^f  ^r 

WORLD    WOrTd    world     world    world    ■WORLD     WPRID  .^^^^^.LD 


■■   EGYPT    ■  "■              ''          ,„^,      •  •  BA«BAR.AK^HEPEOPLEAND    m.N.USH  _                       GE^SaIT.tI^JhI^K-^H 

rtiATnlirA  PARTHIA             ROME-  ASCENDENCY      THE  KINGS.     ■     "°"i''  HSTERKEUSOPE    .,„„,«„  of 

MEDIA.  ^"^^"^    THE  REPUBLIC  ASCEWENCY             ^^^              'Hk  «E   OF  GREAT  BRHAIN  „    -STATES.         '"™^'; 

BABYLONIA.  MACEDONIA.    THE  EMPIRE.  ^hecJ^s™"     R^FORMA            REVOLUTION.  ORlENTAlHAnONS        "ITUKT 


Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,    1 1 


MX.'-^'-*^  *■  "  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built,down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Western  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there,— patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat,— crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 
over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there— gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in 
the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 


Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly 


in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,   2  in.  thick,  weighs  55  lbs. 

dain  at  France  which  says,     "You  shall  not."     Wash- 
mgton  is  there   "four    square    to    all    winds,"    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  aeainst  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  on 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world 
figure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every 
time,  and    holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful   eloquence.     Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspirm 
was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should    be  in  yo 
home.     It  is  a  work  that   you 
will  value  as  long  as  you 
live  and  read  over 
over  again. 
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FREE 
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Send  Coupon 
To-day 


COUPON 
stern  News- 
paper Association 
204     Dearborn  St., 
icago,  IN. 
Please     mall.       without 
cost  to  me,   sample  pages 
Ridpath's    History   contaln- 
ng  his    famous    "Race   Chart," 
in  colors,  map  of  China  and   Japan, 
diagram    of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,   and 
write  me  full    particulars  of  your  special 
offer  to  Watson's  Magazine  Readers. 

Name 


of 


Address 


In  wrltlns  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'*. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  make  soda 
crackers  that  are  occasionally 
good. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  to  make 
them  so  that  they  are  not  only 
al\vays  better  than  all  other 
soda  crackers,  but  always  of 
unvarying  goodness. 

The  name  "Uneeda" — stamped 
on  every  one  of  them — means 
that  if  a  million  packages  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit  yvere  placed  be- 
fore you,  you  could  choose  any 
one  of  them,  confident  that 
every  soda  cracker  in  that  pack- 
age ^vould  be  as  good  as  the 
best  Uneeda  Biscuit  ever  baked. 
Five  cents. 


^4ATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


What  " Sociali^s  and  Socialism"  Is 

First:    A  book  of  158  pages. 

Second:     An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Third:  A  thorough  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  "Bible  of 
Socialism."  Karl  Marx'  "Capital." 

Fourth :  An  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  wealth,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  which  would  restore 
conditions  to  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Watson  considers  this  book  to  be  fully  equal  to  anything  that 
he  has  ever  done.  There  is  more  of  his  wide  reading^  Iniowledge  of 
history,  his  life-long  experience,  his  reasoning  power,  and  his  prose 
poetry,  in  "Socialists  and  Socialism"  than  is  contained  in  any  of  his 
literary  works.    Price,  postpaid,  55c. 


What  "Bethany"  Is 

The  town  of  Thomson  covers  the  site  of  an  old-time  Baptist 
church  which  was  named  Bethany.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  building 
remains.    Only  a  few  neglected  graves  mark  the  spot. 

In  describing  Plantation  life  as  he  knew  it,  in  picturing  Thomson 
and  its  neighboring  farms  during  the  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Watson 
chose  the  name  of  the  old  Baptist  church  for  his  book. 

It  is  not  only  a  love  story  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier,  but  is 
a  thorough  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  which  ended 
in  the  mighty  clash  of  arms.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.31. 


What  the  "Waterloo"  Book  Is 

It  is  the  most  up-to-date  description  of  the  most  dramatic  battle 
in  history. 

Two  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world  ever  knew  commanded  two 
of  the  best  armies  that  ever  took  the  field. 

The  combat  was  one  of  the  most  Titanic  that  ever  took  place.  And 
Napoleon  had  Wellington  completely  whipped,  had  not  a  fresh  army 
of  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  struck  him  on  the  right  flank.  Then  all 
was  lost;  and  the  clock  of  human  progress  in  Europe  was  set  back 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

The  book  is  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.10. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Thomson,  Georgia. 
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REV.  DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG,  of   New  York 
City,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  churchmen 
in  the  world. 

_In  his  book,  "Our  Country,"  he  discusses  Roman- 
ism as  one  of  our  National  "Perils,"  and  sums  up 
as  follows : 

^  1.  "We  have  seen  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  the  commands  of  the  Pope, 
instead  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, 
demand  the  highest  allegiance  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  alien  Romanist  who 
seeks  citizenship  swears  true  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
instead  of  renouncing  forever  all  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  as 
required  by  our  laws. 

4.  We  have  seen  that  Romanism  teaches  religious 
intolerance,  instead  of  religious  liberty. 

5.  We  have  seen  that  Rome  demands  the  censor- 
ship of  ideas  and  of  the  press,  instead  of  freedom  of 
press  and  ot  speech. 

6.  We  have  seen  that  she  approves  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  instead  of  their  entire  separation.^ 

7.  We  have  seen  that  she  is  opposed  to  our  public 
school  system." 

I^The  presentlPope  claims  that  he  is  Christ,  "veiled 
irTthe" flesh."  To  the  faithful  he  has  issued  the  order, 

"Make  America  Catholic." 

Do  you  want  it  done? 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 


^        _  ^^^  ^..^  — ..^K  TkT    A  'X.T/^C7     have  b««n  established  over  60  YEARS.     By  our  system 

^       Y  M     ^^  t^  ■      ^  r^  I   /\   1^1.    /^    of  payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 

%    /  M          ■  ^^^  1     r  ■*■     *  *^^  ■*■  ^  ^-^  ^-'    own  a  VOSE   Piano.    We  Uke  old  inFtrumenU  in  ex- 

%/  m         7  V  ^^fc  I          A  change  and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.    Write  for  Cata- 

W  ^^X  W^  M      ^  locue  D  and  explanations.            VOSE  *  SONS  PIANO  CO..  BMt«a.  MaM. 


